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POETRY. 


SATURDAY NIGHT. 


Placing the little hats all in a row, 
Ready for church on the morrow, you know; 
Washing wee faces and little black fists, 
Getting them ready and fit te be kissed: 
Putting them into clean garments and white; 
That is what mothers are doing to-night. 
Spying out holes in the little worn hose, 
Laying by shoes that are worn through the toes, 
Looking o'er garments so faded and thin— 
Who but a mother knows where to begin? 
Changing a button to makeit look right— 
This is what mothers are doing to-night. 
Calling the lictle ones all ‘round her chair, 
Hearing them lisp forth their soft evening prayer, 
Telling them stories‘of Jesus of old, 
Who loves to gather the lambs to his fold; 
Watching, they listen with childish delight— 
That is what mothers are doing to-night. 
Creeping so softly to take a last peep, 
After the little ones all are asleep; 
Anxious to know if the children are warm. 
Tucking the blankets round each little form; 
Kissing each little face, rosy and bright— 
That is what mothers are doing to-night. 
—Exchange. 











A GERMAN POINT OF VIEW. 

Many Americans will remember the fav- 
orable impression made by Professor Christ- 
lieb, of Germany, when he attended the 
meeting of the Evangelical Altiance, in New 
York, some four or five years ago. His 
writings, like his presence, show a most lib- 
eral spirit; and perhaps no man has ever 
presented the more advanced Evangelical 
theology of Germany in so attractive a light. 
Yet I heard a story of him, the other day, 
which either showed him in an aspect quite 
undesirable, or else gave a disagreeable view 
of the social position of women in Germany. 

The story was to the effect, that a young 
American student recently called on Profess- 
or Christlieb, with a letter of introduction. 
The Professor received him cordially, and 
soon entered into conversation about the 
United States. He praised the natural fea- 
tures of the country, and the enterprising 
Spirit of our citizens, but expressed much 
Solicitude about the future of the nation. 
On being asked his reasons, he frankly ex- 
pressed his opinion that ‘‘the Spirit of 
Christ” was not here. Being still farther 
Pressed to illustrate his meaning,’ he gave as 
instances of this deficiency—not the Crédit 
Mobilier or the Tweed scandal—but such 
alarming facts as the following. He seri- 
ously declared that, on more than one oc- 
¢asion, he had heard an American married 
woman say to her husband, ‘‘Dear, will you 
bring me my shawl”—and the husband had 
brought it! He farther had seen a husband 
return home at evening and enter the parlor 
Where his wife was sitting—perhaps in the 
Very best chair in the room—and the wife 
hot only did not go and get his dressing- 
gown and slippers, but she even remained 
Seated and left him to finda chair as he 
Could. These things, as Professor Christlieb 
Pointed out, suggested a serious deficiency 
of the Spirit of Christ in the community. 

_ With our American habits and interpreta- 
ons, it is hard to see this matter just as 
the Professor sees it. One would suppose 
that if there is any meaning in the command 

‘Bear ye one another's burdens and so 
fulfill the law of Christ,” a little of such 
fulfilling might sometimes be good for the 
husband, as for the wife. And though it 
Would undoubtedly be more pleasing to see 
every wife so eager to receive her husband 
that she would naturally spring from her 
chair and run to kiss him in the front-entry; 





yet where such devotion was wanting it | 
would be but fair to inquire which of the 
two had had the more fatiguing day’s-work 
and to which the easy chair justly belonged. 
The truth is, I suppose, that the good Pro- 
fessor’s remark indicated simply a ‘‘sur- 
vival” in his mind, or in his social circle, 
of abarbarous tradition; under which the 
wife of a Mexican herdsman cannot eat at 
the table with her ‘‘lord and master,” and 
the wife of a German professor must vacate 
the best arm-chair at his approach. 

If so, 1 am not at all sorry that we in 
this country have outgrown a relation so 
unequal, Noram I at all afraid that the 
great Teacher who, pointing to the multi- 
tude for whom he was soon to die, said of 
them, ‘‘This is my brother, and my sister 
and my mother’”—would have objected to 
any mutual and equal service between Man 
and Woman. If we assume that two human 
beings have immortal souls, there can be no 
want of dignity to either in serving the 
other. The greater equality of Woman in 
America seems to be, on this reasoning, a 
proof of the presence, not the absence of 
the spirit of Christ; nor does Dr. Christlieb 
seem to me quite worthy of the beautiful 
name he bears if he feels otherwise. 

It is undoubtedly true that in righting a 
great wrong some injury is liable to be done; 
as a clock, so long as it goes, must swing 
its pendulum now too far this way, now too 
far that. All that is now being done for 
womenin the way of new employments, for 
instance, is ina great degree experimental. 
All vocations must be freely opened to them 
before the trial can be made, for which pur- 
suits they are best fitted. I must myself 
confess that I often perceive a decided want 
of ‘‘the Spirit of Christ” in the manners of 
women Officials in public places; and that I 
generally find myself, if it is necessary to 
ask a question in a post-office or telegraph- 
office, looking round for a man of whom to 
inquire. But, in truth, the sharp and hur- 
ried manner in which women often do their 
duty at such places is more the result of 
overwork and jaded nerves than of any 
want of the right spirit; and it is not more- 
over a monopoly of their sex, but rather a 
characteristic of American officials. 

Be this asit may, if it is really true that 
a German professor has to cross the Atlan- 
tic to witness a phenomenon so very simple 
as that of a loverlike husband bringing a 
shawl for his wife, we should say—Let the 
immigration from Germany be encouraged 
as much as possible, in order that the immi- 
grants may learn something. T. W. H. 


— ee—__—_—_ 


LEVI COFFIN, THE ABOLITIONIST. 


Levi Coffin was great as an Abolitionist 
and prominent as a manager of our Under- 
ground Railway, by which slaves passed 
from the South through Ohio to Canada. 


In his book he says: 

I date my conversion to Abolitionism 
from an incident which occurred when I 
was about seven years old. It made a deep 
and lasting impression on my mind, and 
created that horror. of the cruelties of 
slavery which has been the motive of so 
many actions of my life. At the time of 
which I speak, Virginia and Maryland were 
the principal slave-rearing States, and toa 

reat extent supplied the Southern market. 
‘ree negroes in Pennsylvania were frequent- 
ly kidnapped or decoyed into these States, 
then hurried away to Georgia, Alabama, or 
Louisiana, and sold. The gangs were hand- 
cuffed and chained together, and driven by 
a man on horseback, who flourished a _— 
whip, such as is used in driving cattle, an 
goaded the reluctant and weary when 
their feet lagged on the long journey. One 
day I-was by the roadside where my father 
was chopping wood, when I saw such a 
gang approaching along the new Salisbury 
road. The coffle of slaves came first, 
chained in couples on each side of a long 
chain which extended between them; the 
driver was some distance behind, with the 
wagon of supplies. My father addressed 
the slaves pleasantly, and then asked ; 
“Well, boys, why do they chain you?” 
One of the men, whose countenance be- 
trayed unusual intelligence, and whose ex- 
pression denoted the deepest sadness, re- 
plied: ‘‘They have taken us away from our 
wives and children, and they chain us lest 
we should make our escape and go back to 
them.” My childish sympathy and interest 
were aroused, and when the dejected pro- 
cession had passed on,I turned to my father 
and asked many questions concerning them, 
why they were taken away from their fam- 
ilies, etc. In simple words, suited to my 
comprehension, my father explained to me 
the meaning of slavery, and, as I listened, 
the thought arose in my mind, ‘How terri- 
bly we should feel if father were taken 
away from us.” : 

This was the first awakening of that sym- 
pathy with the oppressed which, together 
with a strong hatred of oppression and in- 
justice in every form, were the motives that 
influenced my whole after life, Another 
incident of my boyhood is indelibly en- 
graved on my mind. I accompanied my 
father one spring to the famous shad fishery 
at the narrows of the Yadkin River, a spot 
of wild and romantic scenery, where the 





stream breaks through a spur in the moun- 
tains and goes foaming and dashing down 
its rocky beds in a succession of rapids 
Every spring, when the shad ascended the 
river, many people resorted to the place to 
obtain fish. They brought with them a 
variety of merchandise, saddlery, crockery 
ware, etc., and remained in camp some 
time, buying and selling. The fishery was 
owned by two brothers named Crump. 
They were slaveholders, and sometimes 
allowed their slaves the privilege of fishing 
after night, and disposing of the fish thus 
obtained, on their own account. A slave, 
who had availed himself of this privilege, 
disposed of the fish he caught,to my father. 
Next morning he came to the place where 
we were preparing breakfast, and entered 
into conversation with my father, speaking 
of the fish he had sold him, and asking 
if he would take more on the same terms. 
Noticing this, and thinking it a piece of 
presuming familiarity and impertinence on 
the part of the negro, a young man, nephew 
of the Crumps, seized a faggot from the 
fire and struck the negro a furious blow 
across the head, baring the skull, covering 
his back and breast with blood, and his 
head with fire, swearing at the same time 
that he would allow no such impudence 
from niggers. My father protested against 
the act, and I was so deeply moved that I 
left my breakfast untasted, and going off 
by myself gave vent to my feelings in sobs 
and tears. 

A few such instances of ‘‘man’s inhuman- 
ity to man” intensified my hatred of slavery, 
and inspired me to devote myself to the 
cause of the helpless and oppressed, and 
enter upon that line of humane effort which 
I pursued more than fifty years. I would 
still be engaged in it, had not Abraham 
Lincoln broken up the business by procla- 
mation in 1863. 

From his fifteenth year until Lincoln 
‘‘broke up his business,” Coffin kept up his 
great work, the story of which cannot be 
told inany newspaper. He became famous, 
and was well-known in England and other 
countries that he visited in his great work, 
—Cincinnati Commercial. 
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PATSY THE DOG.—WHAT SHALL BE DONE 
WITH HIS BOY? 

SinclairTousey, before the Social Science 
Association, in the discussion about Delin- 
quent Children, reqently said :— 

There is another class of children not yet 
referred to, that may be numbered by the 
thousani, who are not idiots, or truants, or 
criminals. I refer to the neglected ones. 
They are not orphans; they have something 
that answers to the name of home, though 
in a very minute degree, so far as home com- 
forts are concerned. I wish to call your 
attention to an occurrence which took place 
in this building yesterday, showing one type 
of this neglected class. About 4 o’clock I 
went down into the sone, at the northeast 
corner of this edifice. It is a miserable 
place, illy ventilated and poorly lighted. 
When the windows are closed in winter, the 
air, lam told, becomes so foul from the 
drunk and disorderly inmates congregated 
there, that animal life is sustained with great 
difficulty. On entering, I found two decent- 
ly dressed men and a little boy, a boot-black, 
about seven or eight years old. I asked the 
jailor, ‘‘what is this boy here for?” He re- 
plied, ‘‘for pilfering fruit.” Then, turning 
to the boy, I said, ‘‘Sonny, what is your 
name?” Answer—‘‘Jim Sweeny.” 

Q.—Have you a father? A.—Yes. 

Q.—Does he know you are here? A.—-I 
don't know whether he does or not. 

Q.—What does he do for a living? A.— 
Don’t do anything. 

.—Do you ever go to Sunday-school? 
A.—No, I haven’t got any clothes. 

Turning to the jailor1 said: ‘‘What do 
you know about this boy?” He replied: 
‘He is a bad boy, and is connected with a 
gang of young vagabonds who have been 
stealing fruit all the summer.” 

Q.—What do you know about his father? 
A.—His father is known as ‘‘Patsy, the 
Dog” because heis a miserable, drunken 
scamp, who goes walking round the streets, 
and if he sees a stray dog anywhere, he 
picks him up, keeps him a day ortwo, and 
then sells him for whiskey, upon which he 
and his wife get drunk. They visit this 
police court very often. I am afraid this 
boy is steering in the same way. 

how this thing will go on for a while. By 
and by, when some of this conference are 
visiting the State prisons, they will find that 
boy a confirmed, habitual criminal. Just 
as sure as society does not interfere, will 
that boy become so familiar with iron bars 
and jail life, that the State prison will have 
no terror for him; and when at length he 
arrives at maturity, he will, like Margaret, 
the mother of criminals, leave children to 
follow in his downward career in crime, and 
burden the State. All our county jails are 
contributing to this dreadful result. What 
is to be done under these circumstances? 
The gentleman from Michigan told us that 
the State assumed a superiority over the 

arent, in its control and care of the child. 

his is the only correct principle. Parental 
rights are all very well, but the State has a 
right over the parent, and it should come in, 
by its superior power, and take hold of the 
child of ‘‘Patsy the Dog” and remove him 
from the influences that surround him. We 
have no institution for such children. The 
nearest to it is that known as ‘‘The Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children.” 
Its powers and duties, however, are not of 
a class to embrace the boy I have described, 
and we still need a provision for such chil- 
dren as the son of ‘‘Patsy'the Dog.” 








COLORADO ITEMS. 


Routt County voted almost solid for Suf 
frage. 

Weld County gave Woman Suffrage 45 
majority. 

Official figures give Suffrage a majority of 
207 in Boulder County. 

La Plata County voted Woman's Suffrage 
Approved by one majority. 

The official majority against Woman's 
Suffrage in Arapahoe County was 955. 

Colorado College, at Colorado Springs, 
has an attendance this fall of fifty students 
—a larger number than ever before. 

Miss M. Lina Pierce, of Denver, has been 
elected a member of the Denver Typograph- 
ical Union. 

Summit County elects the Republican 
ticket. Woman Suffrage not approved by 
a small majority, 

Mount Sneffles precinct elected Mrs, 
Marsh, of the Virginius Mine, for Justice 
of the Peace. —Ouray Times. 


Hinsdale County went Democratic and 
against Woman’s Suffrage, and the Lake 
City Crescent waxes merry at the result, 
and sports a big striped rooster. 

The State Penitentiary at Canon now 
shelters one hundred and fifteen prisoners, 
fully one-third more than it was originally 
designed to accommodate. They are all 
men, 

From the Prospector we learn, that the 
town of Del Norte, including West Del 
Norte, approved Woman Suffrage by one 
vote. The county went against it seventy 
votes. 


The Blue Ribbons are increasing in num- 
ber on our streets, the wearers having joined 
the Murphyites at Boulder. A town that 
can give such majorities as it did for the 
two other reforms—Woman’s Suffrage and 
Full-legal-tender-greenbacks—ought to have 
a movement of its own.—Sunshine Courier. 

Mrs. Alice Richardson, wife of Warren 
Richardson, of Del Norte, died on Tuesday 
of last week. She was an estimable, pub- 
lic spirited, energetic woman, and an earn- 
est friend of Woman Suffrage. During the 
campaign her house was the home of the 
speakers who addressed the citizens of Del 
Norte in behalf of Equal Suffrage. When 
Lucy Stone and Mr. Blackwell visited Del 
Norte this lady and her husband carried 
them in their own conveyance 35 miles to 
Saguache, and showed them the kindest 
hospitality. 

The State authorities have received the 
election returns from the counties of Sum- 
mit, Lake, Jefferson, Custer, San Juan, 
Gilpin, Elbert, El Paso, Fremont, Boulder, 
Larimer, Saguache, Rio Grande, Costilla, 
Huerfano, Pueblo, Clear Creek, Park, Weld, 
Bent, Douglas, Hinsdale, Las Animas, Ou- 
ray, Grand and Arapahoe, leaving to be 
heard from the counties of Routt, La Plata, 
and Gunnison. The election law of the 
State requires that the vote shall be can- 
vassed on the twenty-fifth day following 
the election, which would make it the 27th 
of October. When the returns do not ar- 
rive on the day appointed for the official 
canvass, the law directs that a messenger 
shall be dispatched to the counties not heard 
from, and the returns procured. In the 
present canvass the board have nothing to 
do with the county tickets elected, their 
business being confined to an examination 
of the votes polled for judge of the Supreme 
Court, and for Woman Suffrage.—Denver 
News. 


The Black Hawk Post says: 

“We carefully abstained from opposing 
this question before the late election for 
several reasons: First, We wanted the ad- 
vocates of the measure to have a fair chance 
to exhaust their persuasive powers in advo- 
cating their pet theory. Second, No re- 
spectable newspaper in this vicinity advo- 
cated it, and we did not want to give its 
supporters the least possible show to sa 
they were not fairly and courteously treated. 
Third, We did not believe that it would 
carry—and therefore thought it unnecessary 
to oppose it. We do believe, however, 
that, as a general rule, the men who most 
highly value women as sisters, sweethearts 
and wives, voted against it, and in view of 
the overwhelming majority of our citizens 
who opposed it, we trust that the question 
will not be resurrected during our lifetime. 
And we also believe that had the question 
been left to the parties most interested—the 
women—the majority against it would have 
been much more decisive,” 

Notwithstanding its delight at the defeat 
of Woman Suffrage, it adds: 

‘‘We owe our readers an apology for the 
slimness of this issue. But we were crowd- 
ed with election work the first of the week; 
our devil has been in Denver at the Fair; 
and after the election was over we were too 
badly beaten to feel much like writing en- 
thusiastically. Besides that, our local has 
been ‘under the weather.’” 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Van Corr has closed her labors at 
Athol, Mass 

Miss Greenwoop is filling a pulpit ina 
town in Massachusetts 

Miss WILLARD is resting and recruiting 
at Evanstown, Ill, for the fall campaign 
with Mr. Moody. 

Lypta MARIA Curip will be seventy-six 
next February; but is in vigorous health, 
and her mind is as clear and strong as that 
of most persons twenty years younger. 

Mrs. ©, A. Sour, was chosen President 
of the Woman's Centenary Association, at 
its meeting in Chicago, Oct. 23. Lectures 
were delivered in the evening by Mrs. Soule 
and Mrs, A. J. Chapin. 

Mus. Burron, the wife of the British 
Consul at Trieste, has received from the 
Greeks the medal of Candia, as a memorial 
of her kindness to the Greek Christians at 
Damascus during her residence there. 


Mrs. Ciinvon, fifty years old, died at 
Fall River the other day, from excess of 
joy in meeting her daughter, whom she had 
come from England to see. Her last words 
were, ‘‘Oh, I have so longed to see you for 
the last time, and it is the last time,”—say- 
ing which she fell to the ground and expired. 


Miss ALMrra Lose bade farewell to the 
brethren and sisters, at a crowded prayer- 
meeting in Willet Street M. E. Church, last 
Wednesday evening week, on the eve of her 
departure for SaltLake City. She goes, a vol- 
unteer missionary, to beard Polygamy in its 
den. 


Mrs. CuLor Parcnen, who was daugh- 
ter of Joseph Mason, of Wilbraham, Mass., 
where she was born, celebrated her one 
hundredth birthday at South Burlington the 
other day. Her living descendants are three 
children, ten grand, thirty great-grand and 
one great-great-grandchild. 


Mrs. Harris, at the recent fair at Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, was awardeda premium for 
a piece of blue jeans made by herself in 
1838. The interesting incident connected 
therewith is that from the same piece she 





caused to be made and presented to Henry 
Clay a suit of clothes, which was worn by 
him at Washington. 


Mrs. Jutta WARD Howse writes of Alma 
Tadema, the distinguished painter, that he 
isa bland and rosy German, full of spark- 
ling good humor, His house is oddly fur- 
nished, The reception-room is a Turkish 
boudoir, fitted with low seats, low tables, 
pipes, porcelains, and Oriental hangings. 
Of the two drawing-rooms, one is furnished 
in Parisian, and the other in old English 
style. Then there isa Pompeian salon, and 
an Egyptian studio, with a curious decora- 
tion of small mimicries of mummies, placed 
at regular distances along the walls. 


Una Hawraorne, the romancer’s eldest 
daughter, has just died at the establishment 
of the Sisters of St. John Baptist, at Clewer, 
England, of which she had become a mem- 
ber some time before. It will be remem- 
bered that Maria Rossetti, the aunt of D. G., 
W. M., and Christina G., died at the same 
place, a year or two ago. A pathetic story 
is told of Miss Hawthorne’s engagement to 
Albert Webster, a clever young literary man 
who was drowned between the Sandwich 
Islands and San Francisco, and of her sad 
and silent grief after his death, which con~ 
tinued until her own ensued, 


Mrs. Capy Sranron is credited with 
making a very sensible and sarcastic reply 
to some one who asked her if she thought 
that girls possessed, as a general thing, the 
physique necessary for the wear and tear of 
a collegiate course of study. Mrs. Stanton 
answered :—‘“‘I would like to see you take 
thirteen hundred young men and lace them 
up, and hang ten to twenty pounds’ weight 
on their waists, perch them on three-inch 
heels, cover their heads with ripples, chig- 
nons, rats and mice, and stick 10,000 hair- 
pins into their scalps; if they then can stand 
all this they can stand a little Latin and 
Greek.” 


Dr. Romani B. Pratt, has returned to 
Salt Lake City from the East. She has re- 
ceived her diploma from the Woman’s Med- 
ical College, Philadelphia, and has fully 
prepared herself with the necessary instru- 
ments and apparatus to commence the prac- 
tice of her profession as physician and sur- 
geon. Her office is now at her residence in 
the 12th Ward of that city, on Theater Street, 
east of Main Street. Dr. Pratt has spent 
four years in studying, and since she grad- 
uated from Philadelphia has been passing 
some time at other institutions of the kind, 
making specialties of the water-cure and 
obstetrics. This lady is expected to give 
lecturers to the class of women studying 





medicine in Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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346 
POETRY. 
r A PARTING. | 
BY ADELAIDE PROCTOR 
Without one bitter feeling let as part 


And for the years in which your love has shed 
A radiance like a glory round my head, 
I thank you; yes, | thank you from my heart. 
I thank you for the cherished hopes of years, 
A «tarry future, dim and yet divine, 
Winging it« way from heaven to be mine, 

Laden with joy, and ignorant of tears. 

I thank you; yes, I thank you even more 
That my heart learnt not without love to live, 
But gave and gave, and «till had more to give, 

From an abundant and exhauetless store. 

I thank you, and no grief is in these tears; 

I thank you, not in bitterness, but troth, 
For the fair vision that adorned my youth 

And glorified so many happy years. 

Yet how much more I thank you, that you tore 
At length the veil your hand had woven, away, 
Which showed my idol was a thing of clay, 

And false the altar I had knelt before. 

I thank you that you taught me the stern truth 
(None other could have told and I believed), 
That vain had been my life, and I deceived, 

And wasted all the purpose of my youth. 

I thank you that your hand dashed down the shrine 
Wherein my idol worship I had paid. 

Else had I never known a soul was made 

To serve and worship only the Divine. 

I thank you that the heart I cast away 
On such as you, though broken, bruised and crushed, 
Now that its flery throbbing is all hushed, 

Upon a worthier altar 1 can lay. 

I thank you for the lesson that such love 
Is a perverting of God's royal right, 

That it is made but for the Infinite, 

And all too great to live except above. 

I thank you for a terrible awaking, 

And if reproach seemed hidden in my pain, 
And sorrow seemed to cry on your disdain, 

Know that my blessing lay in your forsaking. 

Farewell forever now; in peace we part; 

And should an idle vision of my tears 
Arise before your soul in after years, 
Remember that I thank you from my heart! 





——-*oe 
TIME TO GO. 


They know the time to go! 
The fairy clouds strike their inaudible hour 
In field and woodland, and each punctual flower 
Bows at the signal an obedient head, 
And jastes to bed. 
The pale anemone 
Glides on her way with scarcely a good-night; 
The violets tie their purple night-caps tight; 
While hand in hand the dancing columbines, 
In blithsome lines, 
Drop their last courtesies, 
Flit from the scene and couch them for their rest; 
The meadow lily folds her scarlet vest 
And hides it ‘neath the grasses’ lengthening green, 
Fair and serene. 
Her sister lily floats 
On the blue pond and raises golden eyes 
‘To court the golden splendor of the skies— 
The sudden signal comes, and down she goes, 
To find repose 
In the cool depths below. 
A little later and the asters blue 
Depart in crowds, a brave and cheery crew; 
While golden-rod, still wide awake and gay, 
Turns him away, 
Fuarls his bright parasol, 
And, like a little hero, meets his fate. 
The gentians, very proud to sit up late, 
Next follow. Every fern is tucked and set 
*Neath coverlet, 
Downy and soft and warm. 
No little seedling voice is heard to grieve, 
Or make complaints the folding wood beneath; 
Nor lingering dares to stay, for well they know 
The time to go. 
Teach us your patience, brave, 
Dear flowers, till we shall dare to part like you, 
Willing God's will, sure that his clock strikes true, 
That his sweet day augurs a sweeter morrow, 
With smiles, not sorrow. 
—New Jerusalem Messenger. 











For the Woman's Journal. 
A LEGEND OF THE OLD 
HOUSE. 
BY GRAY. 


It is many years since the old house was 

new. It wasstanding when the King reigned 
over his American colonies. It has looked 
on many changes, but itself has remained 
unchanged. Its air of undisturbed quiet, 
comes down from the olden times. Some- 
thing dreamlike seems hovering in its wide 
rooms; some mist from the past seems gath- 
ering in them, and throwing its illusive veil 
over the present. So much has happened 
in them; so many have come, and gone. Joy 
and sorrow, laughter and tears, birth and 
death, have brightened and darkened them. 
Bridal and burial trains have passed out at 
the portal. Through all, the old clock has 
sent its deliberate voice, ticking away the 
hours, us it is ticking them away to-night. 
It seems a voice out of the past; it is the 
one thing belonging to those other times, 
that has not laid down its work and gone to 
its rest. 

The house stands on an eminence, over- 
looking a wide, varied landscape. It is some 
distance up from the road, and the road it- 
self is lonely, winding its solitary way over 
hollows and hills. It was on the last day 
of October that it was finished. 

“Our house is done,” said the young hus- 
band; “‘let us go over and light our first fire 
on the hearth, Bettie.” 

‘Indeed I will, John,” she answered; 
‘‘and we will have our supper there! You 
know | have been arranging the rooms, as 
fast as they were ready, and we can manage 
nicely. It will be delightful!” 

It was but ashort distance from his fa- 
ther’s house across the road, along the ave- 
nue and up the steep hill, at the top of which, 
in front of the house, is a high, level piece 
of Jawn, commanding a view of far-off 
mountains and a wide sweep of western sky. 
Here the light lingers at evening, long after 








the surrounding fields are wrapped in 
shadow ° 

The husband lighted the fire, and, for the 
first time, it blazed, leaped and crackled up 
the wide, new chimney, just as it blazes to- 
night; but it scarcely seems that the old fire- 
place could ever have been new; it looks 
so very old. 

It was like looking ata play, to see the 
young wife running about the house, pre- 
paring supper. 

‘John, you dear, old John,” she said, 
coming up to him, “how can you sit here 
so quietly? Why I cannot even walk about 
the house! I just have to dance, it is al! so 
gay. How | like these great rooms! And 
what a splendid fire you have! And oh, 
how pleasant it is to be keeping house here 
with you; and this our own house! I never 
thought life would be so sweet, John.” 

He took her face between his hands and 
looked down into her merry, brown eyes. 
“I am glad you are happy, my little Bettie; 
I meant to make you happy.” 

She was silent; the joy in her heart grew 
too deep not to be still. 

“Do you want me to dance too, Bettie’ 
I thought one of us had better keep sober, 
or things might get a little muddled.” 

Her face sparkled again. ‘‘Oh well, you 
may keep sober then, for [don’t think I can.” 

And away she danced, intent on her self- 
imposed task of supper-getting. 

“See, John,” she said, ‘‘I have put on the 
best china; we must have everything in style 
for our first supper, you know.” 

‘Indeed! and are we not always going to 
have things in style, Bettie?” 

“Why, we are not always going to use the 
best china!” 

‘“‘Why not, I should like to know?” 

“Oh, it would get notched, and broken, 
and we should have nothing for company, 
and—why, there are lots of reasons; but 
you are teasing, John. I will not answer 
you.” 

‘‘What a careful, little housekeeper we 
are, to be sure; I thought we should always 
use the best china.” 

“Come, Bettie,” he said, later, ‘‘come and 
see the sunset from this window.” They 
stood, and watched together, the old pageant 
that is always new. They were both silent. 
The young wife thought, ‘It is the first 
sunset from our new house.” The husband, 
in whose heart was a sadder view, thought, 
‘Life, also, has its sunset.” 

They turned away, and he started to go 
out. On opening the eastern door, he met 
a woman just coming in. She, looked old, 
but her step was lithe and light. Her hair 
was gray. She was wrinkled and yellow, 
and very small. There was something 
singular in her pale, blue eye; though quick 
in its movement, it appeared to look at 
nothing. Its expression was without change 
—vacant,and meaningless. He waited for 
her to make known her errand. 

**I was coming to see the house,” she said. 
Her voice did not strike him pleasantly; 
as she spoke, she made him feel that she 
was a great way off; but he asked her in, 
and went about the house with her. She 
looked at the rooms hastily, and without 
comment. In the sitting-room, where the 
fire was burning, she paused upon the 
hearth. She looked the room all over, but 
as if she was looking out of a dream. Pres- 
ently she smiled a half-sardonic smile, and 
nodded several times, as if in answer to her 
own thoughts, or to something invisible. 
“Once in twenty years; once in twenty 
years,” she said softly to herself. 

‘‘What did you say, Madam?” he asked. 
She seemed to have forgotten his presence; 
she did not answer; but she laughed a low, 
strange, far-away laugh. It seemed not so 
much a laugh as the echo of one that had 
sounded long ago; and she appeared to be 
looking into infinite distance. Again she 
looked all about the room, then turned and 
went out withouta word. He followed her 
to the door and, pausing to take his hat 
from the table, stepped out after her. But 
she was gone; she could hardly have taken 
three steps, but there was no trace of her. 
He went around the house in every direc- 
tion, but no one was to be seen. Itstruck 
him that her appearance and her disappear- 
ance were alike singular. 

“‘Who was that woman?” his wife asked 
as he came in. 

“She did not give her name, and I did 
not think to ask it; she said she came to see 
the house,” he replied. 

“Strange there should be any one about 
here that we do not know,” said Bettie. 

‘Perhaps she is visiting in the neighbor- 
hood,” he answered carelessly. But the 
memory of her was not comfortable; the 
more he thought of her, the more weird, 
and uncanny she appeared to him. He said 
nothing to his wife, however; he did not 
wish her to be troubled with it. 

‘‘We can stay here to-night, can we not 
John?” she asked; ‘‘I do not want to leave 
our home again; it is so pleasant.” 

“Yes, certainly, we can stay if you wish 
it.” 

“‘Do you not wish it too?” 

“Oh yes! it is very pleasant.” 

She looked at him a moment in silence. 
«John, what are youthinking of? You don’t 
like your home! you don’t iike me, you don’t 
like anything.” 

She had aroused him effectually. ‘Why, 
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my little girl, what are you talking about?” 


“Oh I'm talking about a gentleman who 
sits here as grave as a grandfather; it seems 
to me you have grown old since you com- 
menced house-keeping. See John,” she 
said, a moment after, ‘I’ve got some corn; 
I'm going to put it in the ashes, and see if it 
will pop; you know it will be a good sign 
if it pops.” 

“A sign of what, Bettie?” 

“Oh! a good sign; a sign of all good 
things.” 

‘Well, but if it don’t pop it will be a 
bad sign; a sign of all bad things, won't it?” 

“Oh it will pop! It’s got to pop!” 

‘Very well; if it’s got to pop I'll get the 
ashes ready.” 

He took a large shovelful of the hot ashes 
and, putting them on one side of the fire, 
made a hollow in them for the corn. 

“Now, little madam.” 

She came with the corn in her hand. 

‘*Let me see; what is the verse?” she said. 

“Three for peace and three for plenty; 
For all good things we bury twenty.” 

She dropped them in—first the six, and 
they were covered with ashes; then the 
twenty,” for all good things.” She sat and 
watched for them. At length one popped 
out on to the rug. 

‘‘There; that’s for peace We shall have 
some peace, shall we not? And there’s 
another—and another. We shall have all 
peace, John.” 

“Yes, Bettie; we must make up our 
minds that we'll never quarrel, because 
they have all popped.” 

“Quarrel! How absurd, John, to think 
we could ever quarrel. Here, we must eat 
them,”’ she added, ‘‘else it won’t hold good.’ 

‘Else we shall quarrel, eh, Bettie?” 

‘You naughty John! There, there’s one 
for plenty—two for plenty. The other one 
doesn’t come,” she said, after a little. ‘‘We 
shall not have so much plenty as peace. 
Well, I'd rather have the peace, wouldn’t 
you?” 

“Yes, Bettie, I think I would. Plenty is 
not worth much without peace.” — 

‘“‘Now I must watch the others,” she 
said. ‘There!’ she exclaimed, shortly 
after, ‘‘sixteen have popped. Weshall have 
a great many good things, and we cannot 
expect everything, can we? I wonder what 
the bad ones will be, though.” 

“We must wait until they come before 


*we know, my dear,” he answered, some- 


what gravely. ‘But we will not woo them 
by thinking of them. We will not forget 
that sixteen have popped.” 

“Now you are laughing at me, John. 
But wait and see if it does not come true.” 

The years sped away; children came, and 
cares. The young Wife looked with a 
sobered eye upon life, as it passed behind 
her. It was no longer a brook glancing 
and sparkling through sunny meadows, but 
a river flowing, deep and still, to the sea. 
But they were happy, and the home was 
pleasant, even as it had promised on that 
first evening. Once only had sorrow en- 
tered and stood by the hearthstone. Then 
the little Mamie, the darling of the house- 
hold, had dropped her playthings, left her 
childish cares and interests, and gone away 
with the angels. And, henceforth, ashadow 
lingered where only sunshine had been. It 
seemed to the mother that never again were 
the fields quite so green, nor the spring-time 
so full of gladness, nor the singing of the 
birds quite so sweet. And ever after she 
walked more softly, with hushed footsteps, 
for her darling was sleeping. 

Fifteen years had passed away. The 
husband and wife were sitting together one 
evening before the fire. 

‘*Bettie,” he said, ‘‘do you remember the 
first time we sat here?” 

‘Indeed I do, John; and how we popped 
corn in the ashes; it told some truth; we 
have not had all good, for some trouble has 
come.”’ She remembered the little Mamie. 
‘But we have had many comforts, and we 
have had peace.” 

‘*Yes, we have never quarrelled; I think 
we never shall. Do you remember the old 
woman who came to look at the house?” 

“Yes,” she answered. ‘Did you ever 
know who she was?” 

‘“‘No; I have never seen any one who 
knew her. Perhaps you remember that I 
went out just behind her.” 

“Yes,” she replied. 

“TI saw no trace of her,” he continued, 
‘‘after she left the house. I looked for her 
in every direction, but she was nowhere to 
be seen.” 

‘Why did you not tell me this, John?” 

“I feared it would trouble you,” he an- 
swered. 

«Did it trouble you?” she asked. 

“Not exactly, but she made me uncom- 
fortable; there was something uncanny 
about her.” 

‘‘What did she do? What did she say?” 
asked the wife. 

“She went very rapidly through the 
rooms, and paused here upon the hearth. 
She nodded and chuckled and said, very 
softly, ‘Once in twenty years.’ ” 

The wife was silent. “It was very 
strange, John,” she said, at length. ‘‘Per- 
haps something strange will happen once 
in twenty years.” 

“I think not, Bettie,” he answered; “I 
have no faith in things of that sort, but I 
have always remembered the incident as 
something peculiar.” 
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It was the twentieth anniversary of the 
opening of the new house. It was past sun- 
set, and the night was gathering. The fire- 
light shifted and wavered on the wall. 
There was no one in the room, but the 
mother had occasion to step in for some- 
thing, and there, on the rug, sat little Mamie, 
playing with her toys, as of old. Every 
thought fled before the joy of seeing again 
her lost darling. She sprang to clasp her 
to her heart, but her hands touched only 
the empty air. A low, strange laugh 
sounded somewhere in the room, and for 
the first time in her iife the mother fainted. 
Her husband, hearing the fall, came in, and, 
lifting her, plaeed her on the sofa. 

‘Are you ill, Bettie?” he asked, as she 
opened her eyes. 

She shuddered, and burst into tears. 
“John, I saw little Mamie, sitting on the 
rug.” 

“That could not be possible, Bettie. It 
was a delusion. You know little Mamie 
has been dead ten years.” 

‘But I saw her as plainly as I see you 
now.” 

“You are ill, Bettie; let me take you into 
the other room. This is a strange fancy for 
my wife to have,” he added. 

“John, I heard a singular laugh,” she 
said, later in the evening. 

‘*What was it like?” -he asked. 

‘‘T can hardly tell,” she answered, wearily. 
‘‘It seemed a great way off, and yet it was 
very distinct.” 

The words brought to his mind the mem- 
ory of a similar laugh that he once heard, 
in the same room, but he did not speak of it. 

‘Bettie, you are getting nervous,” he 
said, at length. ‘‘Now let us talk of some- 
thing else, and get this strange freak out of 
your head.” 

But it was many days before the ‘‘strange 
freak” passed away. She could not be per- 
suaced that it was all a delusion. ‘‘Why 
should I have seen her?” she asked. ‘‘I was 
not thinking of her.” 

‘‘Bettie,” her husband replied, ‘‘we can 
ask many questions in this world, to which 
we can find no answer. I cannot answer 
your question, and as long as there comes 
to us no explanation of the strange occur- 
rence, let us leave it. Put your mind upon 
other things, and forget it as much as pos- 
sible. I think you will be happierso. Will 
you not do this?” 

‘I will try,” she answered; and after 
that it was seldom talked of between them. 

Thirty-five years had passed away, bring- 
ing the changes that naturally follow in the 
track of receding years. The two whom 
we first saw as young were now old. The 
tide of their life had turned, and was sweep- 
ing outward to the ocean. Children had 
married and gone to homes of their own. 
The rooms that had rung with childish laugh- 
ter, and the echo of young footsteps, were 
growing silent. And now the husband and 
father lay upon his bed, dying. The wife 
sat by his bedside, her face buried in the 
pillow on which his head was resting. It 
seemed to her then that she had never known 
sorrow until this. And she was trying, with 
all her strength, to keep back the flood of 
grief, that he might not be disturbed. 

‘‘My wife,” he said, ‘‘I wish I could shield 
you from this, but I cannot. But remem- 
ber, always, that it is God’s will. When I 
am gone, do not struggle, but be still. Be 
patient, and wait; time, that heals every 
wound, will heal this, You will think of 
this, will you not? it will help you.” 

She pressed his hand; she could not 
speak. 

‘‘Bettie,” he said, another day, ‘‘do you 
know what I have sometimes thought about 
your seeing little Mamie? I have thought 
it may be that, once in twenty years, those 
who have gone in this way out of the house, 
come back to it. It will be five years before 
the next anniversary; if this is true, I will 
come to you then.” 

All too soon the time came when the 
house was left desolate; when the pleasant 
voice that had spoken only kind and tender 
words, was silent. But the lonely years 
that followed, passed away long ago. 

About thirty years ago a yellow, time- 
worn paper was found in an old trunk stow- 
ed away under the eaves in the garret. The 
ink was faded; the hand-writing unsteady. 
It was written by Bettie; she whom we 
have seen in youth; but this was by the dim 
eye and tremulous hand of age. It gave 
an account of the visit of the old woman, 
and of the suspicion that her husband con- 
fided to her on his death bed. It went on 
to say that she waited for him on the forti- 
eth anniversary; and that he came to her. 

‘“‘He smiled,” she writes, ‘“‘but put his 
finger on his lips, in token that I must not 
speak.” And she added, “he seemed so 
shadowy, so far off, that I wished 1 had not 
seen him. I never felt so far away from 
him as when he (or what appeared to be he, 
for I know not what it was) came and stood 
before me.” 

The exact date of the completion of the 
house had been lost. No one living knew 
in what year it was built. If the dead had 
come back to it, no one had seen them. 
There was, indeed, a story that a little boy 
of alater generation, went into the room 
one evening at twilight, and, coming back, 
said: 

‘Mamma, that room is full of people.” 

‘Why no! my dear,” the mother an- 


ee 
swered; ‘‘there are no people in the house ” 

“But I saw them there, and they are 
walking around. Go and look, mamma" 
he urged. 

The mother was busyand did not heed 
the childish request. But the boy remem. 
bered it, and spoke of it in after years al- 
ways aflirming that he saw many people in 
the room. 

It was nineteen years ago last ( Ictober 
the last day of the month. The daylight 
was fading. I had built a fire in the old 
fire-place and, from the lounge Opposite 
was watching it leap and sparkle up the 
great chimney and the rosy light glow and 
flicker all over the wide, old-fashioned 
room. All at once I became aware that the 
room, as the little boy said, was ‘full of 
people.” They were shadowy, and the 
fire-light appeared to shine through them: 
yet they were all distinct. They were in 
various costumes of different periods. There 
was she whom we have called ‘Bettie”— 
old, but with nothing of the infirmity of 
age; and the husband whom she had lost 
was by her side, his grave, beautiful eyes 
smiling on her as of old. There were some, 
of whom I had never heard, but they ap. 
peared like familiar guests. There was an 
old lady who wore an old cap. Her face 
was placid and very sweet. I thought of an 
old ‘‘Aunt Rose” whom I heard mentioned 
as having lived and died in the house. Oth- 
ers I recognized from descriptions that had 
been given of them. There was the old 
Captain, and with him the son whose sud- 
den death drew the bereaved father into the 
grave after him. Now he was leaning upon 
his father’s arm, and the heart that had so 
mourned for him had found its treasure. 
There was the brave, beautiful boy whose 
beauty, it has been whispered, was a snare 
and not a blessing. The pictures that, 
now dim with age, hung upon the wall, were 
his. He looked at them all, as if in memo- 
ry of the past. His bright locks were long 
ago lifted by the waves of the Atlantic, as 
the waters swept over his head. But he 
was here again in his old home to-night, and 
I gazed, spell-bound, upon the beauty of 
which | had heard, but never thought to see. 

Another old lady was among them. She 
stood long at one of the front windows, 
looking down the avenue. She it was per- 
haps, who, a young bride of sixteen, coming 
for the first time to this, her husband’s 
home, planted her riding whip of willow at 
the corner where the avenue turns off from 
the road. From that grew the great trees 
that spread far and wide, hanging like a 
golden mist in the hollow in the spring-time, 
or throwing grateful shadow upon the hill- 
side in warm summer days. There was 
another—a young matron who left her girl- 
hood home, lured by bright promises of the 
future. But the River of Death flowed over 
her path, and she could not choose but cross 
it. She was pensive and thoughtful, as of 
old, and very beautiful; slight, pale, and 
fragile as a lily. 

It was a strange sight to look upon. They 
moved about the room, but made no noise. 
There was utter silence. Even the fire 
burned softly, as if holding its breath; but 
the old clock ticked louder than was its 
wont, and with something exultant in its 
voice. New life seemed infused into it 
from the old times. 

The night came on rapidly. The linger- 
ing light on the lawn faded quite away. 
Suddenly another figure appeared upon the 
hearth-stone; an old woman, wrinkled and 
yellow and very small. Her face was va- 
cant and meaningless. She nodded, and 
whispered softly to herself, then, turning 
her faded eyes upon the strange company, 
she laughed a low, distinct, far-away laugh. 
Instantly the room was empty. As they 
had come they had gone, and there was left 
no trace of them. 

The fire blazed up, as if a spell had been 
lifted from it. A fresh wind blew around 
the old house, rattling the casements and 
sobbing down the chimney, Autumn leaves 
rustled along the faded grass and swept down 
inio the hollow. Voices seemed floating 02 
the wind, far away beyond the hills—reced- 
ing into infinite distance. 
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HUMOROUS. 

Figaro’s ‘Iron Mask” represents a school- 
boy as asking: ‘‘Papa, what then is it that 
distinguishes civilization from barbarism? 
“Oh! it is quite simple,” replies the parent. 
“Civilization kills its enemy at six thousand 
meters with a cannon bali and barbarism 
chops off his head with a saber.” 


The following incident happened in one 
of the public schools of Philadelphia: 
Teacher—‘‘Define the word ‘excavate. 
Scholar—‘‘It means to hollow out.” Teach- 
er—‘‘Construct a sentence in which the 
word is properly used.” Scholar—‘‘The 
baby excavates when it gets hurt.” 


_“Hev ye got yer arrangements all made, 
tineral?” said ‘2 New Jersey Hunker 

ittle Mac, the other day. ‘‘Certainly, S!" 
certainly,” said the general, after a thought- 
ful pause. “‘A military man can never af- 
ford to postpone things.” ‘‘’Lection’s 2 
November, ye know,” said the New Jerses 
Hunker, suspiciously. ‘‘What!” said ’ 
general, hastily consulting a patent-mecr 
cine almanac. “Why, s0 it is, 50 It Z 
This is too soon, too soon. Orderly! & 3 
dress a note to David Dodd at once, telling 
him that we cannot possibly move before 
December. I am astonished at this U2 
seemly haste. I did hope that my wishes 





would be respected in this matter at least. 
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ART POTTERY 
DECORATION 


tical Artist having one of the Largest Classes 
A = art in the county, has published a method 
ich is being taught in all Bo iacipal Seminaries, 
His Vases have received the highest prizes for beauty 
'¢ design and excellent finish wherever exhibited. 

A beautiful pattern fora Greek or Egyptian 
ye scatwith method, for 50 cents and stamp. 


J. G. LAKIN, Artist, 
No. 143 Tremont Street, Room 8, Boston. 38m32. 
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Grace's Celebrated Salve, 


ASURE RELIEF FOR THESUFFERER. 











PREPARED BY 


SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, 
86 HARRISON AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE. 


Is a Vegetable Preparation. 
invented in the 17th century by Dr. William Grace, 
Surgeon in King James’ army. Through its agenc 
he cared thousands of the most serious sores an 
wounds that baffled the skill of the most eminent phy- 
sicians of his day, and was regarded by all who knew 
him as a public benefactor. 
PRICE 25 CENTS A BOX. 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES 


Flesh Wounds, Frozen Limbs, Salt Rheum, Chil- 
blains, Sore Breast, Sore Lips, Erysipelas, Ring- 
worms, Calluses, Scald Head, Chap Hands, 








Burns, Cancers, ‘elons, 
Scalds, Sores, Ulcers, 
Wounds, Stings, Shingles, 
Festers, Wens, Sties, 
Piles, Abcess, Freckles, 
Bunions, Sprains, Boils 
ites, Cuts, Whitiows, 
Warts, Blisters, Tan, 
Pimples, _ Corns, Scurvy. 
Itch, Ingrowing Nails, Nettle Rash, Mosquito and 
lea Bites, Spider Stings, 


And all cutaneous diseases and eruptions generally. 
For sale by all druggists, grocers, and at all coun 
stores throughout the United States and Britis 

Provinces. Price by mail 30 cents. 





LASELL SEMINARY. 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale (near Boston,) Mass. 
Excellent table board; well-furnished rooms; spe- 
cial care of health, and that personal attention to our 
girls possible only in a school not toolarge. Boston 
privileges. First-class instructors in all branches. 
Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


ALLEN & ROWELL, 
Portrait Photographers, 


25 Winter Street, Boston. (Over Chandler's.) Ac- 
cessible by Elevator. 


Permanent Carbon Photographs 
A SPECIALTY. ly4 


___STEWARTS _ 
ADJUSTABLE TREADLE 


SEWING MACHINES, 
Price of Treadle Attached to Machine, $5.00. 
J. BRADFORD, 
General Agent for Maine, New Hampshire, 
Boston and vicinity. ly4 
Office, 146 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 
$3 WATCHES. Cheapest in the known 


world. Sample watch and outfit free to Ag ents. 
For terms eadress COULTER & CO.Chicago 
‘Trusses. 
Prof. Rainbow’s Rupture Cure, 
NO STEEL SPRINGS! NO WOOD PADS!! 
No Ratchets or decomposing Elastics! ! ! 

Fits the wearer like a glove, and can be worn with 
as little discomfort. ‘It is just the thing for my case,” 
is the frequent exclamation of those who wear it. Call 
on, or address with stamp M. Lincoln, No. 8 Hamilton 
Place, Room 10, Boston Mass. lyl4 


- Sal wanted to sel! 
Sotocr, So to dealers. No peddling. 
Expenses paid. Permanent em: 
meut. address 8. A. GRANT & CO, 
: 2, 4,6 & 8 Home 8t., Cincinuad, 0. 


REMOV AT, 











—of the— 


Dress Reform. 


Committee Rooms. 


Miss H. L. Lang 


offers to the public a fine assortment of all garments 
approved by the Dress Reform Committee, at the 


NEW ROOMS, 


No. 24 Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Everything pertaining to the underwear of women 
and children, constructed on 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES 
will be shown and explained. 
Ge" Orders by mail will be faithfully filled, 
Address MISS H. L. LANG, 
No. 244 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
G2" AGENTS WANTED. tf33 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Bote. 








AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITORS. 
WORLD’S 


International Exhibition, 1876. 


THE ONLY DOUBLE AWARD 


For an exhibit of Grand, Square, Upright and Patent 
Pedal Upright 


PIANO FORTES. 
HENRY EF. MILLER 


Has been decreed by the Centennial Commission, on 
the reports of the Judges, TWO 
AWARDS FOR ONE EXHIBIT of 


PIANO-FORTES 


This beirtg the only establishment, out of more than 
forty exhibitors, to which was decreed this supreme 
recompense. The figures and reports advertised by 
other exhibitors haye been disputed, but the fact re- 
mains that this is THE ONLY ESTABLISHMENT 
to which has been decreed TWO MEDALS FOR 
®NE EXHIBIT in the PIANO-FORTE DE- 
PARTMENT. ‘rhis emphatic endorsement of the 


HENRY F. MILLER PIANOS 


Has added to their world-wide reputation. They are 
conceded to be the finest Pianos among instruments 
of THE FIRST RANK. 


THE HENRY F. MILLER PIANO-FORTES 


Have been used in MORE THAN EIGHTY CON- 
CERTS from October 1, 1876, to March 1, 1877. CER- 
TAINLY A Most BRILLIANT RECORD. 





We quote from the dramatic and musical columns 
of the Boston Journal, in its notice of the Kellogg 
Concert, at Music Hall, October 4, 1876. ‘ 

” * * The piano-forte accompaniments were playe 
= most excellent taste and really artistic effect by 
“lr. G. W. Colby, and the instrument he used—a Hen- 
ty F. Miller Grand—also deserves a word of praise. It 
Was remarkable for its purity. richness and evenness 
A tone; and, under the ekilital touch of Mr. Colby, 

€d to the utmost every requirement. * * * 





From the Lowell Daily Citizen, March 8, 1877. 
none of the noteworthy features of the concert, was 
Th, fine piano playing by Messrs. Way and Allen. 
‘hey were fortunate in having two magnificent nd 
Plano-fortes from the celebrated manufactory of Hen- 
YF. Miller; immense in power, perfect in purity of 
tain ©, and of wonderful equality of scale. It is cer- 
yun that no such instruments Leve been heard in a 
Well concert room before. 





From the world-renowned church organ builders of 
Germany, E. F. WALCKER & CO., builders of the 
Teat Organ at Music Hall, Boston. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 2A, 1876. 
tear aa F. Mitter: Dear Sir.—In my observa- 
th tT of the grand display of musical instruments at 

le hternational Exhibition, I have been particularly 
coneed with your pedal piano. It affords organ stu- 
ese OPportunit ‘or pedal practice, which I consider 
my wal to the skillfal use of organ pedals. Accept 
pi Congratulations for the superior excellence of all 
eae ‘struments exhibited, as well as for your suc- 

~ ‘Hintroducing your new invention. 

Respoct?ully, E. F. WALCKE* & CO, 1ly24 





PHOTOGRAPHS. 


NOTMAN & CAMPBELL’S 


STUDIOS 


At No. 4 Park St., Boston, are now open. Photo- 
graphs from Cartes de Visite to life size. Also in 


Water Colors and India Ink, 


MEDALS 


London 1861. Paris 1869. Philadelphia 1876 
1y25 


| Osgood’s New Books. 
| JOSEPH COOK'S LECTURES. 


| BIOLOGY. First volume of Monday Lectures, 
| by Joseru Cook. With Preludes on Current 
Events. lvol. 12mo. $1.50 

| This volume contains, revised and perfected, the 
| remarkable Lectures in which Mr. Cook discussed 
| with great learning, and with marvelous force and 
eloquence, the important questions at issue between 
Science and Religion. No such treatment of them 
has ever been achieved before, and the religious world 
with rare unanimity acknowledges the great service 
Mr. Cook has rendered. 


CHRISTIANITY AND HUMANITY. 


A Series of Sermons. By Tuomas Starr Kine. Ed 
ited, with a Memoir, by Epwin P. Wutrr.e. Fine 
Steel Portrait. 12mo. $2. 

This volume contains twenty two discourses, of 
great variety in topic; of marvelous strength, clear- 
ness, elevation and purity of thought; of wonderful 
rhetorical and poetic beauty, and of rare spiritual and 
religious depth. Their eloquence is of the truest and 
noblest kind, and the impression they produce ix of 
an exquisite character, uttering itself in the most 
effective and persuasive style. 

Mr. Whipple's Memoir is eighty pages long, and 
portrays very graphically and sympathetically the 
character and work of Starr King. 





UNDERBRUSH. By James T. Frevns. $1.25. 
“It is unnecessary to say that this new volume from 
Mr. Fields is alive with interest. As speaker and 
writer, Mr. Fields demonstrated long ago his charm 
ing faculty for narration, and the rich fund of litera- 
ry anecdote at hiscommand with which to animate 
Tig abiect he might choose to touch.’'—Chicago 

une. 


CHOICE AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Edited with Prefatory Essays, by W. D. Howe.us. 
“Little Classic’ style. Per volume, 81.25. 

This series of the best autobiographies is designed 
to include all that is most choice in this charming de- 
partment of literature. Each life is prefaced with a 
critical and biographical essay by Mr. Howells, in 
which the sequel of the author's history is given, to- 

ther with whatever from other sources illustrates 

is period and career. 





Volumes 1 and 2, 


MEMOIRS OF FREDERICA WILHELMINA, 
vine of euth, Sister of Frederick the 
Great. 2 volumes, $2.50. 

“The story of a real enchanted princess, sadder and 
stranger than fiction. The story of Frederica Withel- 
mina, whose ‘memoirs’ once made so great a stir, and 
remains to us one of the most fascinating books in 
the world,” says Mr. Howells, whose preface of near- 
ly thirty pages adds yet greater fascination. 


NOTES AND SKETCHES OF AN ARCHITECT 
in the Northwest of Europe, By Friix Narsovx. 


214 illustrations. 1 volume. 8vo. $3.00. 

Avery interesting book, Goreng a journey of 
Architectural observation through Holland, Hanover 
and Jutland. 

“One of the pleasantest books of light reading 
which we have met with for some time * * He gives 
us descriptions and illustrations of hospitals, theaters, 
hotels, farm buildings, museums, market-houses, 
bridges, and other works, besides sketches of antiqui- 
ties and costumes, and anything else which happens 
to interest or amuse him.”—London Academy. 


HOUSEHOLD EDUCATION. 


By Harrint MarTINEAU. $1.25. 

“It is worth its vee in gold, a thousand times 
over, to parents and all who have to bring up chil- 
dren.’’—Philadelphia Press. 











*,* For sale by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the publishers, 
JAMES R,. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


Best Books for Singing ‘Schools. 


CHORUS CHOIRINSTRUCTION BOOK. 





By A. N. Jonnson. Just Our. Contains the system 
of this celebrated teacher, so minutely and plainly 
described, that it is the easiest and best Manual for 
Teachers and Leaders; and is also a most entertaining, 
useful and thorough book for all Music Classes and 
Conventions; with the plainest of plain instructions, 
and 250 pages of the best music, graded from the 
easiest to the most difficult, and continually referred 
to. The book also best answers that perplexing ques- 
tion. ‘How to have good singing in Congregations.” 
$1.38; or $12.00 per dozen. 


THE ENCORE. By L. O. Emerson. This 
fine book has already been used by thousands, who 
have had but one opinion as to its admirable collection 
of Sacred Music, of Glees, Quartetts, Trios, Duets, 
Songs, &c., for practice. It isa capital Glee Book 
as well as Singing Class Book. Thorough Instructive 
Course. 75cts; or $7.50 per dozen. 





PERKINS SINGING SCHOOL. By W. 
O. Perkins. This, like the “Encore,” is an excel- 
lent Glee Book as well as Singing School Book, and 
will be a fine book tor Conventions and for easy 
practice in Choirs and Societies. Good instructive 
course, and the best of music. 75 cts; or $6.75 per 

Oz. 

All teachers and convention holders are invited to 
insure their success this season by using one of these 
books. 


New Music Books for Schools! ! 


jy (60 cents, 

The Grammar School Choir, ‘5 cx. 

by W. S. TrLpen, provides admirably for the needs 

ofthe Upper Classes in Grammar Schools. Just 

out. Carefully prepared by a practical and success- 

ful teacher. Music in 1, 2,3 and 4 parts, and the 
best quality. 


(69 cts., $6 doz.,) 

The School Song Book, ias‘c0 ‘snusustiy 
extended Instructive Course, interspersed with Ex- 
ercises and Songs, beautiful Music, andis prepared 
for Girls? Normal Schools, by C. EvEREsT, 
Teacher in the Philadelphia Normal School for 


Girls. 


The High School Choir, it:utresas' cree 


reputation as an almost perfect High School Son 
Book. and is extensively used—but should be uni- 
versally used. Music in 2,%and4parts. By L. O. 
Emerson & W. 8S. TILDEN. 


The Whippoorwill 2 “si 


cheerful, wide-awake Songs for Common Schools. 
By W. O. Perkins, author of The Golden Robin. 


Specimen Copies of any book mailed, post free, 
for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
C. H. Ditson & Co., J.E. Ditson &Co,. 
843 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 


New York. Phila. 





187%. 


The Best Reading at Popular Prices, 


NO NAME SERIES. 


The Novels in this Series are having a large sale not 
only on account of the curiosity attending their au 
thorship, bat because they are works of enduring 
merit, Some of the most popular writers of the day 
are engaged in this enterprise. 


NOVELS ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


The Seventh Thousand of 
MERCY PHILBRICK’S CHOICE, Price, $100, 
The Seventh Thousand of 
DEIRDRE; a Novel in Verse, Price, $1 00, 
The Fourth Thousand of 
IS THAT ALL? Price, $100. 
The Eighth Thousand of 
KISMET; a Nile Novel, Price, $1 00. 
The Fourth Thousand of 
THE GREAT MATCH; a Base-ball Story, Price $1 00. 
The Fourth Thousand of 
A MODERN MEPHISTOPHELES, Price, $1 00. 
AFTERGLOW, a Novel. 
Price, $1 00. 
A New Novel by the author of ‘Mercy Puienick's 
Cuorce.” 
A New Novel by the author of ‘‘Kisuer.”’ 


Preparing for publication 


TOWN AND COUNTRY 
SERIES. 


“Books should to one of these four ends conduce; 

For wisdom, piety, delight, or use,” Sir J. Denham. 

A collection of entertaining, thoughtful, serious 
works, selected from the choicest home and foreign 
contemporary literature; books acceptable at all sea- 
1s both Town and Country, PRICE $100 


WORKS ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


BEN MILNER’S WOOING, a Novel. By Hotme Lex. 
FROM TRADITIONAL TO RATIONAL FAITH. 
By Rev. R. ANDREW GRIFFIN. 

A WINTERSTORY; aNovel. By the author of‘The 
Rose Garden.” 

SYRIAN SUNSHINE, Notes of Travel. By Tuomas 
G. APPLETON, 

JAN OF THE WINDMILL, a Novel. By Mrs, 
Ewine. 


The books in the “No Name Series” and “Town 
and Country Series,”’ are for sale by all booksellers 
and newsdealers, or will be mailed, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 
299 Washington Street, Boston. tyl4 





Choice Summer Reading. 
NIMPORT. 


Initial volume of ‘“‘The Wayside Series."’ Sq. 16mo. 
Cover design by J. W. Champney ("Champ"). Cloth 
flexible. $.50 
* ‘Nimport,’ the initial volume of the new ‘Way- 

side Series,’ is fairly entitled to a place amongst the 

best books of the season. It is bright, chatty and 
agreeable. with sufficient incident, to keep up the in- 
terest of the reader, even in the hot and sleepy after- 
noons of summer,—more than can be said of the ma- 
jority of warm-weather novels.”"—Boston Transcript. 

“The anonymous authorof ‘Nimport’ bids fair to 
rival the unknown talent of the ‘No Name Series.’ 
His or her book (we should say her book) is as bright 
and witty an effort in the line of fiction as we have 
read for some time. Itnever hangs fire for a page.”’— 
Publishers’ Weekly. 

“There is a deal of bright conversation in the 
book, the whole is written with ease and naturalness, 
and the persons have a strong air of reality.”—New 
York une. 

“There isa very nice child in the book, a boy 
named Copplestone Crownds; . . . he will be compared 
to one or the other of ‘Helen's Babies,’ at least five 
hundred times during the next fortnight, although he 
is not like either of them.”’— Chicago Post. 


STUDENT LIFE AT HARVARD. 


Bya Graduate. 12mo. Cloth, $1.75; paper $1.00. 

We have now ready an edition of this popular 
book in - = binding, the cover illuminated with 
characteristic sketches of student life. Unique and 
handsome. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


THE GOSPEL INVITATION. Sermons related to 
the Boston Revival of 1877. By seventeen Clergy- 
men of different Denominations. Small 8vo, Cloth. 


1.50. 

wis BRONSON ALCOTT’S SCHOOL A TYPE OF 
GOD'S MORAL GOVERNMENT? A Review of 
Joseph Cook’s Theory of the Atonement. 16mo. 
Paper. 40 cents. 

WHAT IS ART; or, Art Theories and Methods con- 
cisely stated. By 8S. G. W. Benjamin. 12mo. 
Cloth, flexible. 75 cents. 

INDUSTRIAL ART EDUCATION, CONSIDERED 
ECONOMICALLY, By Prof. Walter Smith. An 
Address delivered before a Convention of the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the State of Penn- 
sylvania. 12mo. Paper. cents. 


*,* The above books at all bookstores, or sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers. 


For all Lovers of Nature. 
LOCKWOOD’S FIELD PORTFOLIA. 


Designed for use in gathering plants, ferns, flowers, 
leaves and other botanical specimens. It is 14x20 
inches in size, contains 24 pages of heavy white por- 
ous paper and a sheet of gummed paper so perforated 
as to be easily torn into strips of any desired length. 
These strips are to be used as confining straps for the 
specimens, holding them securely in place till the 
time eomes for their removal. is obviates all ne- 
cessity for scissors or knife. The Portfoliois light, 
can be o-_ carried by ladies or children, and con- 
tains everything that is required. The strong sides 
are securely fastened by elastic straps and hooks. 

“It is the one thing lovely woman has often sighed 
forin her country jaunts, and is destined to drive 
into oblivion—where they belong—the awkward and 
clumsy old blank or account books with which she 
has been wont to load herself or her escort in her 
tramps after ferns and other green things.” —Boston 





“Collectors of ferns and leaves will find in Lock- 
wood’s Field Portfolio just the thing they have al- 
ways wanted, but never could find.”—Boston Tran- 
ecrt 


“Light, easy to handle, and all conveniences within 
it is a desideratum long awaited. All who see it will 
want it.”— Boston Commonwealth. 

Half Cloth. $1.50. Cloth, $2.00. 
LOCK WOOD, BROOKS & CO., 
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For Twelve Pages of delightful gowtp about 


| R. H, Stoddard. with Portraits of the Poet and his 


Family, get the September Wide Awale. Also Sol- 
omon's seal, by Sophie May, Child Marian Abroad, 
&c,, &c. Only ® cents. 

Send to D, Lothrop o,, Boston Mass 


A POPULAR BOOK, 

Nan, the New Fashioned Girl. By Mra. 8. C. Hal 
lowell. Large I6mo. Cloth. Mas, $1.00. A book 
for restless girls to read, full of fun, good sense and 
deep feeling. 

BOSTON. D. LOTHROP & CO., PUBLISHERS 


POEMS FOR OUR DARLINGS, 
Elegant cloth binding, stamped in Black and Gold. 
Large quarto, $1.25. A peerless collection of richly 
illustrated poems by Celia Thaxter, Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, Ella Farman, Edgar Fawcett, and others. 
BOSTON. D. LOTHROP & CO., PUBLISHERS. 


FOUR GIRLS AT CHAUTAUQUA, By 
Pansy, 12 m@ Illustrated. .  .. $1.80 


The most fascinating ‘‘watering-place’ story ever 
Published. Four friends, each a brilliant girl in her 
way, tired of Saratoga and Newport, try a fortnight 
at the new summer resort on Chautauqua Lake, choos- 
ing the time when the National Sunday-School As- 
sembly is in camp. Rev. Drs. Vincent, Deems, Cuyler, 
Edward Eggleston, Mrs, Emily Huntington Miller, 
move prominently through the story, 

Boston. D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA GIRLS AT HOME. 
By Pansy. 12mo, Illustrated. . . . . . $1.50 
“Pansy knows girls, and has the gift of story-tell- 

ing, by which the hard facts of every-day life take on 

acharm of fairy-land. No one can look into ‘The 

Chautauqua Girls’ without feeling the subtle fascima- 

tion of its pictures of quiet life, and being drawn 

into warm sympathy with the four friends who long 

to form noble characters. They have been won to a 

love of Jesus by attending a camp-meeting at Chau- 

tanqua; but they find it so hard to be true to their 
new impulses, and to carry the spirit of the Bible into 
every-day life, that the story of their struggles, dis- 
heartening failures relieved by partial successes, is 
very human and full of genuine pathos, It is good 
summer reading, for beguiling away hours, and in- 
spiring with generous purposes.” 

This sequel to “Four Girls at Chautauqua,” is de- 
servedly the best selling book of the year. 

Boston: D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 








381 Washington St., Roston. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ 
BOOK OF AMERICAN 
EXPLORERS. 


—BY— 
THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 


Uniform with the Young Folks’ History of the U. 8. 
One volume. Fully illustrated. Price $.150. 


The ‘Young Folks’ Book of American 
Explorers” is as distinctly a new departure 
in our historical literature as was its prede- 
cessor, the ‘‘Young Folks’ History of the 
United States.” The ‘“‘Book of American 
Explorers” is a series of narratives of dis- 
covery and adventure, told in the precise 
words of the discoverers themselves. It is 
a series of racy and interesting extracts 
from original narratives or early transla- 
tions of such narratives. These: selections 
are made with care, so as to give a glimpse 
at the various nationalities engaged—Norse, 
Spanish, French, Dutch, English, etc.—and 
are put together in order of time, with the 
needful notes and explanations. The ground 
covered may be seen by the following list of 
subjects, treated in successive chapters: The 
traditions of the Norsemen; Columbus and 
his Companions; Cabot and Verrazzano, 
The Strange Voyage of Cabeza da Vaca: 
The French in Canada; Hernando de Soto; 
The French in Florida; Sir Humphrey Gil- 
bert; The Lost Colonies of Virginia; Un- 
successful New England Settlements: Cap- 
tain John Smith in Virginia; Champlain on 
the War Path; Henry Hudson and the New 
Netherlands; The Pilgrims at Plymouth; 
The Massachusetts Bay Colony. 

Besides the legends of the Norsemen, the 
book makes an almost continuous tale of 
adventure from 1492 to 1630, all told in the 
words of the explorers themselves. This 
is, itis believed, a far more attractive way 
of telling than to re-write them in the words 
of another, and it is hoped that it may in- 
duce young people to explore for themselves 
the rich mine of historical adventure thus 


laid open. 


*,* Now ready at all the Bookstores. Sent by mati 
prepaid on receipt of price. 


LEE « SHEPARD, Publishers, 


41-45 Franklin Street, Boston. 
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The Woman's Journal. 


a 


Boston, Nov. 3, 1877. 





All communications for the Woman's JouRNaL, 
and all letters relating to it« editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 


tere containing remittances, and relating to the 
wie department of the paper, must be ebivecsed 
to Box . Boston. Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the riek of the person sending it. 


Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of al! arrearages i+ made. 


The receipt of the nape is a sufficient receipt of 
the first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This c 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts will not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 
Subscribers are egonestiy requested to note the ex- 
tion of their subscriptions and to forward money 
or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 





‘SIXTY CENTS FOR FOUR MONTHS. 

We make our friends the following prop- 
osition for new subscribers. W WILL SEND 
THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL FOR FOUR MONTHS 
FOR SIXTY CENTS, Commencing,—say the 
first week of November. Here isa great 
chance to push the JounnaL. We entreat 
our friends to improve the opportnnity. 
Subscribe for your friends. Persuade others 
to subscribe for it. Ifevery one of our sub- 
scribers will devote half aday to canvassing 
for the WomAn’s JouURNAL, on the above 
terms, we shall add a thousand names to our 
list in a fortnight. Go to work for it, dear 
friends, this very week. SIxTy CENTS FOR 
FOUR MONTHS. L. 8. 





oe 


SUFFRAGISTS AND POLITICAL PARTIES. 


The Suffragists in this State, and I think 
also in other States, do not generally intend 
ever again, in any way, to support political 
candidates of any party who are opposed 
to Woman Suffrage, or who are not known 
to be avowed believers in and supporters 
of it. 

For myself, I regard every existing party 
exigency, policy, or principle, as secondary 
in importance and in pressing necessity to 
the establishing of political rights for Wo- 
man. If, by any mischance, it could be 
possible that, to-morrow, all men should 
be disfranchised, as all women are to-day, 
how every other topic of present political 
interest would be pushed out of sight and 
go down before it! In that case, disfran- 
chisement would be seen to be, what it real- 
ly is, the gravest offence against justice and 
against personal liberty, the gravest usurpa- 
tion, short of chattel slavery, that the sun 
looks down upon. The fact that it is not 
so considered in the case of women, does 
not make their claim any less imperative. 
There was amore woeful indifference in re- 
gard to the rights of the slave, than there is 
in regard to the rights of women. But, all 
the same, the event proved that the wisest 
statesmanship and the truest political sa- 
gacity would have put his claim in the ‘fore 
front” of all questions, to be considered, 
grappled with, and settled. 

Women have always been urged not to 
push their claim, but to keep it in abey- 
ance, lest the interest of somebody else 
should fail; and we have done this, year af- 
ter year, supporting men for office who de- 
spised or hated Woman Suffrage, until we 
hhave reaped a harvest of memories full of 
‘disappointment. This year the Republicans 
are in deadly fear lest they shall fail to elect 
Governor Rice, on account of the votes 
which Republicans who are either Suffragists 
or Prohibitionists, will give for Judge Pit- 
man. We are accordingly admonished, 
that the defeat of Governor Rice will be re- 
garded as a blow at President Hayes, and 
that ‘‘for the sake of great national interests 
we should be very careful what we do.” 

This is said to women, disfranchised wo- 
men, who are overborne by the gravest in- 
justice in the very fact of their disfranchise- 
ment. ‘‘Be very careful what we do for 
our own relief!” We women are fifteen 
mnillions. The National interest is our in- 
terest, but we have no vote to help it. For 
the sake of that interest we must hold all 
questions second to our right to the ballot, 
just as men would, if they were disfran- 
chised. 

In Massachusetts there are a hundred and 
fifty thousand women who are old enough 
to vote. One hundred thousand of these, 
at least, are Republicans. If they could 
vote, how easily the Republican party would 
hold its supremacy, and so give its support 
to President Hayes! But in the interest of 
the State, which is our interest, women 
should hold all State questions second to 
their right to the ballot, just as the men of 
the State would do, if they were disfranchis- 
ed as we are. 

Parties may go up ordown. Candidates 
may be elected or fail to be elected, the 
greatest question of the hour is whether 
one half of the people shall be governed and 
taxed by the other half. Love of justice, 
statesmanship, political sagacity, and com- 
mon sense, alike demand a ceaseless opposi- 
tion to the odious oligarchy of sex, which 
holds all men sovereigns, and all women 
subjects. 

For myself. I shall work and pray for con- 











fusion and defeat to every candidate and to 


every party that opposes the political rights 
of Woman. In no better way can this be 
done than to vote against those who are 
against us, and to vote for and help into 
power those whu believe in the ballot for 
women, and who dare to say so, as Judge 
Pitman does in Massachusetts. L. 8. 


-— ee -———— 


A NICE QUESTION ABOUT PAUPERS. 


A bill was introduced, last winter, in the 
Massachusetts Legislature, the substance of 
which was (I have not the bill before me) 
that male persons who are supported at the 
public expense shall not be entitled to vote. 
There was a large margin in the bill, to 
protect the Suffrage of those who are not 
real paupers. For instance, if a man had a 
protracted illness, and received temporary 
relief, he should not be disfranchised. A 
day was also to be set apart on which any 
such person might show that the public 
charity he had received was an exceptional, 
and not an habitual fact. The object of the 
bill was to prevent the beggar ‘‘who asks 


you to give him twenty-five cents to buy his 


dinner to-day, from voting to put a mort- 
gage on your house to-morrow.” 
make it impossible for the man who regu- 
larly gets soup at the public expense from 
voting himself beef steak instead of soup. 

In other words, the bill was intended to 
protect industrious and thrifty citizens from 
pillage by the lazy, the thriftless, and the 
shiftless. It was a good and wholesome 
bill. 

Now comes the application of the law. 
The elections are at hand. ‘‘Itis a nice ques- 
tion,” says the Cambridge ress, ‘‘to settle 
who are real paupers.” 

It is quite right that the largest care should 
be taken to prevent the least infringement 
of the rights of any human being. But 
there issomething very one-sided and wrong, 
when the sensitiveness about withholding 
the ballot, is only felt and expressed for 
men, 

In Cambridge, as in every other town in 
Massachusetts, there are a large number of 
women, many of them poor but hard-work- 
ing, who give to actual toil not less than 
twelve or fourteen hours each day. They 
are thrifty, and in no sense a tax on public 
or private charity. Why should not that 
earnest defence of the political rights of 
poor men, be extended to the defence of the 
political rights of poor women? In Cam- 
bridge, as in every other town in Massachu- 
setts, there are a large number of women, 
who bear their full share of the burden in- 
curred by public charity. Why should not 
the political rights of women who help pay 
the public charity, be as fully secured, and 
as carefully defended, as are the political 
rights of men who receive the charity? Is 
not this a fair question? L. 8. 

oo ——___- 
WHY SUFFRAGISTS SHOULD VOTE FOR 
PITMA 





Every Suffragist should work and vote 
for Robert C. Pirman for Governor of 
Massachusetts, because Mr. Pitman is a 
pronounced friend of Woman Suffrage. 
Every Suffragist should work and vote 
against Alexander H. Rice and William 
Gaston, because both of these gentlemen 
are opposed to Woman Suffrage. This 
duty is so clear, that no Suffragist can hesi- 
tate, unless he believes that issues more im- 
portant than Woman Suffrage depend upon 
the election or defeat of Rice or Gaston. 
In that case he will, of course, cast his vote 
for one or the other of these candidates, ig- 
noring the issue of Woman Suffrage alto- 
gether. 

We hold the question of Impartial Suff- 
rage irrespective of sex, as the cardinal po- 
litical issue. The monstrous crime, which 
withholds froma majority of the citizens 
of this State any authoritative political ex- 
pression, and bulldozes them out of the ex- 
ercise of their inalienable right of self-gov- 
ernment, simply because they are women, 
is not to be tolerated or excused. This 
question is broader, deeper and more funda- 
mental than republicanism, democracy. or 
prohibition. It is either the most import- 
ant, or it is nothing. 

The weighty and well-considered argu- 
ments of Mr. Sewall against separate party 
action do not here apply. To vote for 
Judge Pitman does not necessarily involve 
any change of party relations. A Republi- 
can may remain a Republican, a Democrat 
may remain a Democrat, and yet, in the ex- 
ercise of his individual sovereignty of rea- 
son and conscience, he may vote for the 
Woman Suffrage candidate for Governor. 
The crack of the party lash has no terror. 
The Republican State Convention has re- 
peatedly and expressly affirmed ‘‘the divine 
right to bolt.” Thirteen thousand eati-Suf- 
frage rum Republicans exercised that right 
in 1874 by bolting Talbot and voting for 
Gaston. These are the very men, who to- 
day, seek to put a shackle upon Republican 
voters in behalf of Mr. Rice. 

Mr. Sewall himself, in his article, coun- 
sels Suffragists to discriminate; for he rec- 
ommends them to “remain a united body 
and have organized clubs in every town and 
in every ward in every city,” and uges ‘‘that 
each person, acting also within his own po- 
litical party, should endeavor to secure 
nominations, as far as possible, of Suffrag- 
ists for the Legislature and for Governor.” 


It was to 





This is no new position. At every Wom- 
an Suffrage State Convention, for the past 
eight years, the Massachusetts Suffragists 
have declared themselves in favor of ques- 
tioning candidates for public office upon 
the Woman Suffrage issue. In many cases 
they have elected or defeated candidates 
for the Legislature, in accordance with this 
principle. 

Last year,thousands of Republicans voted 
for Rice under protest, on account of the 
Presidentiai contest. They then declared 
that ‘‘next year they would vote for a Re- 
form candidate.” The time hascome; next 
Tuesday will show whether they are ready 
to fulfill these assurances. Many life-long 
Republicans believe that the defeat of Mr. 
Rice is, more than ever before, important, 
as a protest against his abandonment of 
principles and measures which have given 
the Republican party its vitality in the past. 
If Republicanism is to mean henceforth only 
a respectable mediocrity, which pays its 
taxes and pew-rent while it ignores the 
equal rights of Woman, then the sooner it 
goes under the better! 

Judge Pitman is indeed a warm support- 
er of the rights of the freedmen. He is an 
earnest Prohibitionist. He is vastly superi- 
or to his competitors in personal qualifica- 
tions for the office. But wedo not advo- 
cate his election on any of these grounds. 
We support him because he is an ardent 
Woman Suffragist. In politics, as im war, 
power alone commands respect. Women 
can show their power only by finer methods 
than brute force. By helping Suffragists to 
oftice,and by defeating opponents, they will 
show that they have political opinions and 
are able to make them respected. When 
the Suffragists have shown their ability to 
remand a Governor to private life, they will 
find a hearing. Then political parties will 
invite women into caucuses and conven- 
tions, and political leaders will make haste 
to do them justice. H. B. B. 


- 
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A SIGN OF THE TIMES. 


In New York, Oct. 28, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Thompson, the distinguished philanthropist 
and millionaire, was elected president of 
the New York Liberal Club, formerly pre- 
sided over by Horace Greeley. 

o> o_____—- 


DO MAJORITIES GOVERN? 





At a late Political Reform meeting in 
New York, a disturbance was made by a 
few Communists. When order was re- 
stored Mr. Babcock rose and said: 

“Before announcing any more speakers, 
I want to say one word to just that portion 
of the audience that does not seem inclined 
to favor the object Of the meeting. The 
numbers seemed, when ¢alled upon to rise 
a few moments ago, very small, and I have 
no doubt a majority of them believe in the 
rule that a majority ought to govern. They 
believe that a majority ought to govern un- 
der all conceivable circumstances. Now, 
if they claim that, how can they with any 
sort of decency come to a meeting like this 
and not admit that the majority ought to 
govern here? (Prolonged applause.) 

There are sixty thousand more adult 
women in the Stateof New York than adult 
men. ‘A majority ought to govern, under 
all conceivable circumstances.” Let us re- 
form the Reformers. c. ©. HL 





ENGLISH LITERATURE AND HISTORY. 


Mrs. Abba Goold Woolson, whose con- 
versational lectures upon the Literature and 
History of England, have been given else- 
where during the past season with great 
success, is delivering in Boston a course of 
twelve lectures upon eminent English Au- 
thors, taken in chronological order from the 
days of Chaucer to the present time. 

These lectures are given without notes; 
and present not only studies of the Litera- 
ture of the period, but also such preliminary 
pictures of the History of Europe, and of 
the various political and religious influences 
then at work, as are needed for a clear un- 
derstanding of the authors themselves. 

These lectures will be delivered at Wes- 
leyan Hall, on successive Wednesday morn- 
ings, at 11 o’clock, beginning Oct. 31. Tick- 
ets for the course, $5.00, are for sale at the 
bookstore of A. Williams & Co., and at 
Ditson’s. No course this season will be 
more interesting, or instructive than this. 

ee 
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IS SAUL ALSO AMONG THE PROPHETS? 


We congratulate the Suffragists of Massa- 
chusetts upon the apparent conversion to 
our cause of the Boston Sunday Herald, as 
evidenced by its taking the trouble to zive 
us good advice for the future management 
of our cause. The sudden interest shown 
in our efforts, will doubtless be increased if 
we are so “‘impolitic” as to defeat Mr. Rice 
next week. 

A LITTLE MORE ART. 

There is one thought that always recurs 
to us after any act or convention of the Wo- 
man Suffragists. It is the want of tact they 
exhibit. For instance, their speeches have 
been dull,and for an indefinite period, mere 
repetitions of stale arguments. Year after 
year these are made by the same set of talk- 
ers. Doesn’t everybody know, when Lucy 
Stone gets up to speak, whether here or in 
Colorado, that she is going to say it is a dis- 

ace to the country that women should not 

ave the ballot when itis given to “negroes, 
paupers and idiots?” Is not everybody pre- 
pared for Mr. Blackwell’s regular tirade 








against political leaders of the last party 
tied to by the Suffragists? And as for the 
Fosters, why, their story of ‘‘taxation with- 
out representation” is so familiar, that one 
unconsciously parrots off the phrase in 
unison with themselves as though it were a 
chorus toapopular melody. This ‘‘cut and 
dried” way of doing things, strikes us as a 
conspicuous weakness. People like novel- 
ty, and demand it. Perhaps there can be 
nothing new said in favor of Woman Suf- 
frage by its advocates, as they affirm, but 
there can be undoubtedly new and attractive 
ware found of dressing the old ideas. No- 
body of any intelligence, who writes or 
talks, pretends that he is wiser than Solo- 
mon, and has found something ‘‘new under 
the sun,” but he does not stop writing or 
talking on that account, but finds listeners 
because he says what he saysin an agreeable 
way or enhances it with fresh color, and by 
varying its setting. The Woman Suffra- 
gists may believe that the arguments they 
present are self-evident truths and need only 
to be heard to be accepted, but the trouble 
is that the same set of people attend their 
mectings annually, and they do nothing, and 
seem inclined not to do anything, to draw 
in the material for conversion. It is the 
same way with their newspaper. It is so 
full of Woman Suffrage topics that none 
but persons of that ilk will read it; conse- 
quently it does not reach, nor influence, 
those outside the faith. This mode of con- 
duct would seem to indicate that the leaders 
in this cause think it beneath them to use 
any of the popular ‘‘arts” in the setting 
forth of their principles. Herein they differ 
from that exemplar of proselytism, the 
Apostle Paul, who thought it became him 
to be all things to all men if thereby he 
might win some. But, possibly, the preju- 
dice of women against Paul, might prevent 
his advice from receiving its due weight. 
Nevertheless, ‘‘art” or tact, or whatever 
term the conciliatory spirit is clothed in, is 
the very element that the Woman Suffrage 
party seems to be deficient in and to require. 
And this is a strange deficiency, too, when 
we consider how essentially this element is 
a feminine characteristic. It is the magnetic 
charm of the domestic circle. Men are 
“managed” by it, and they like to be so 
controlled, if the power is not vaunted os- 
tentatiously. It is just this artfully exer- 
cised influence that has made women emi- 
nent to a greater or less degree,in proportion 
as it has been united with beauty, culture 
and position. But it is not alone exercised 
by women, Any person, male as well as 
female, who wishes and determines to gain, 
and does achieve, a purpose,employs all the 
means possible to attain it. It may not al- 
ways be that the means are respected as sep- 
arate from the end, but they become digni- 
fied by their connection. The President 
may have felt like a puppet on his recent 
Southern tour, but he doubtless thought the 
object worthy, and so gave no heed to his 
personal preferences. Mr. Schurz might 
have laughed at his position as distributor of 
silver medals to the Indians, had not his pur- 
pose lent stateliness to the act. Now this 
is the temper which we believe the Woman 
Suffragists need to foster. Let them drop 
the severe, rigid style that prejudices the 
very persons whose aid would strengthen 
them. Let them dispense with the fashion, 
honored long enough; of scolding and ha- 
ranguing. Let them win first by gentle 
manners, and so prepare the way for hear- 
ingand conviction. Let them take a lesson 
from the angler, who flirts his imitative fly 
skilfully in the water of the stream, instead 
of exposing the bald hook to frighten and 
forever drive away the fish. Let them re- 
member that, however just they may con- 
sider their cause, the world has remained in- 
different to others equaliy just, and will be 
likely to remain so to theirs, while they con- 
tinue in their present impolitic course. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Vote for Prrman for Governor. 

Look out for your State Senator. 

Look out for your Representatives. 

Woman Suffragists, go to the polls! 

The ‘‘Memoir and Letters of Charles 
Sumner,” edited by Mr. Edward L. Pierce, 
will be issued in November. 

There is a suspicion that Gov. Rice’s of- 
fice-holders and special friends hereabouts 
are selling him out.—Springfield Republican. 

Mr. Frothingham alluded last Sunday to 
the superstitions of belief. But has not un- 
belief its superstitions, too?—Jewish Messen- 
ger. 

The man who allows himself to be dis- 
franchised by a failure to register, should 
borrow a petticoat and wear it.—Milwaukee 
Sentinel (Rep.) 

Arkansas is the last place to look to for 
an advance in Woman’s Rights. But the 
State Teachers’ Association has elected a 
woman president. 


The father takes his ease at his inn, and 
lets the young ravens cry. ‘‘Like as a fa- 
ther pitieth his children;” should be revised 
and made to read ‘‘mother.” 

A Fitchburg young woman, wanting to 
hear James T. Fields’s literary lectures, 
hired a hall, engaged the speaker, and is re- 
warded with crowded houses. 

John E. Fitzgerald, the well-known Demo- 
crat and Woman Suffragist of Boston, is 
said to be going to remove to New York, 
where Tammany has promised him a judge- 
ship. 

Holland is about to erect a memorial to 
the late Mr. Motley, and the memento is 
likely to be a statue at Amsterdam, the cost 
of which will be defrayed by public sub- 
scription. 

Rev L. T. Chamberlain, a native of West 
Brookfield, and brother of Ex-Gov. Cham- 
berlain of South Carolina, has accepted acall 
to the pastorate of the Broadway Church, 
Norwich, Conn. 
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Grace Greenwood will be surprised to 
learn from Harper's Bazar, that she lives in 
a neat, vine-covered brick house, in Denver. 
and that she took an active part in the late 
Suffrage contest. 

The New Orleans Picayune objects to 
calling Miss Mary Anderson “‘May.” Miss 
Anderson is a tragedienne, and wants no pet 
name. No one ever dared to call Charlotte 
Cushman ‘‘Lottie.” 

At the anniversary of the Drew Theologi- 
cal Seminary, at Madison, N. J., Oct. 25, 
two Associations of the Seminary, each 
composed of women, have pledged $40,000 
to endow a professorship. 

The State election occurs next Tuesday, 
and as the time draws near, it is more and 
more evident that Massachusetts must this 
year be considered among the doubtful 
States-——Springfield Union. 

Miss Frances Willard lectured in Indian- 
apolis last week on ‘‘Home Protection.” 
She affirms that ‘‘Woman Suffrage is the 
great need of Temperance Reformers and 
Christian Philanthropists.” 

The popular estimation of Wide Awake is 
well summed up in what a distinguished 
literary gentleman said: ‘The other maga- 
zines lie on the table fresh and clean, while 
Wide Awake is read to tatters.” 

The Woman’s Christian Temperance Un- 
ion of North Cambridge, Mass., met in the 
vestry of the Universalist Church last Mon 
day afternoon, and there was a large attend- 
ance, notwithstanding the inclemency of the 
weather. 

In the 7th Suffolk Senatorial District (Rox- 
bury and Jamaica Plain) Albert Palmer, 
the Republican candidate, is a faithful and 
pronounced friend of Woman Suffrage, 
Mr. O’Brien, the Democratic candidate, is 
bitterly opposed to it. Vote for Palmer ! 

In losing Hon. Frederick M. Stone from 
the State Senate, he having declined a re- 
nomination in the Second Middlesex Dis- 
trict, the Commonwealth is deprived of the 
services of one of the ablest legislators who 
ever sat in either branch of the Legislature. 

The Springfield Republican is misinformed 
when it says that the Suffragists talk of 
voting for Morse. The State Convention 
unanimously decided to make no nomina- 
tions, but recommended Suffragists to vote 
for Pitman. 


The last sickness of Miss Mary A. Hilton, 
of Newmarket, was of a singular character. 
She fell asleep and could not be roused for 
forty hours, Then she awoke and recog- 
nized those around her, after which she slept 
thirty hours and then died. 

Two of the Denver labor unions, the 
journeymen tailors and printers, have con- 
ceded to women aright that, is generally 
denied them elsewhere. This shows a lib- 
eral spirit on their part that is worthy of 
commendation and encouragement.—Den- 
ver Democrat. 

Not long ago six sailors were brought be- 
fore an English magistrate for refusing to 
sail in a vessel named the Zyuelove. The 
ship was built in 1764, and the crew en- 
gaged to go in her without knowing her an- 
tiquity. When they learned the fact, they 
feared to trust their lives in her across the 
Bay of Biscay. 

The Woman’s Centenary Association of 
the Universalist church of America, re- 
elected its officers at Chicago recently, Mrs. 
C. A. Soule, President. Lectures were de- 
livered in the evening by Mrs. Soule and 
Mrs. A. J. Chapin. The meeting was in 
anticipation of the National Universalist 
Convention. 

Dennis O'Connell, a correspondent of the 
Winsted Press, has been arrested and put on 
$200 bail at the instance of Father B. 0. 
Sheridan, the Roman Catholic priest at Coll- 
insville, for having written that the priest 
was collecting an extraordinarily large sum 
to buy a pasture lot for his cow, and that 
there were suspicions in consequence. 

In the Second Norfolk Senatorial Dis- 
trict ‘both the candidates for State Sena 
tor are Suffragists. The Republican candi- 
date, F. D. Ely, in the House of Represen- 
tatives, in 1873, voted for Woman Suffrage. 
Bushrod Morse, the Prohibitionist, Labor 
Reform and Democratic candidate, also 
voted for Woman Suffrage in the House, 1 
1870. 

Apropos of John Wilson, the London 
World tells a story which speaks for itself. 
While being “coached” to sing with Mali- 
bran in ‘‘Sonnambula,” the maestro said to 
him, ‘Mr. Wilson, you must throw more 
passion into your manner. Remember, s!t, 


you are making love to Amina.” The 


Scotchman simply answered, ‘‘Man, I'm 
married,” 
We do not wonder at the laugh—for it 


was a joke—but we cannot approve the 


taste of the essayist at the Detroit Congre 
gational Council, who declared that the po 
litical Woman’s Rrights movement has 
been “‘dead four days.” It is not s0 dead 
but that it will soon ‘‘come fort 
confusion of the Pharisees.—New 
dependent. 
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THE WOMAN'S 








largest churches—the church of the prose- 
cutor—and at least two Presbyterian minis- 
ters were present and took part with the 
women in the service. 

John Morrissey was the only Senator 
from New York City, who voted last year 
against submitting the municipal amend- 
ments toapopular vote. The Heening Post, 
jn supporting him, is therefore supporting a 
candidate fora body of law-makers, who 
not only gets his living by breaking the 
jaw, but also a municipal reformer who is 
committed against what the Povst considers a 
yital and indispensable measure of munici- 
pal reform. 

The Boston Herald gives Woman Suf- 
fragists the following advice: ‘‘Let Stephen 
and Abby Foster leave off crying out that 
taxation without representation is tyranny. 
Let Lucy Stone cease to remind people that 
women are ranked politically with idiots, 
tunatics and felons. Let H. B. Blackwell 
have done with criticising political leaders. 
Let them find something new and interest- 
ing to say, and then they will begin to suc- 
ceed.” 

“The best thing the Republicans of the 
third Suffolk senatorial district can do is to 
nominate a candidate for State Senator whom 
they can vote for. If there has been sharp 
practice in the district in the selection of a 
candidate, the best way of rebuking it is to 
vote against it, even if there is small chance 
of success,” says the Boston Daily Adver- 
tiser, advising a bolt. Why then should they 
not vote for Pitman for Governor, on the 
same principle? 

The women of the world wonder how 
Woman Suffrage was so easily obtained in 
this Territory. They cannot comprehend 
that God was in it. If the women of Utah 
realized their privileges they would know 
they were the most favored of ali their sex. 
They have the noblest incentives to action, 
the broadest scope in which to labor, and, 
if they were wise, they will hold the ballot 
sacred as the gift of God to them and use it 
judiciously. — The Woman's Exponent of Salt 
Lake. 

Those who think that methods of dealing 
with the liquor traffic are of greater conse- 
quence than all the considerations of prin 
ciple and character which divide the two 
great parties of the country of course will 
not vote for Rice. Those who are bound 
up in Woman Suffrage, in labor reform, or 
the glorious cause of paper money, are also 
to be counted out. The Republican party 
has not had their co-operation in late years, 
and must succeed without it now.—Boston 
Advertiser. 

A Maori chief, Karaitiana Takamoan, was 
good enough some years ago to expound the 
principle of the bankrupt law. Said he, 
“I go to a storekeeper and buy five pounds’ 
worth of things and don’t pay. Some time 
after I go to a judge and say, ‘1 owe this 
man five pounds and only have one.’ Then 
he says to me, ‘You give him the pound;’ 
and he says to the storekeeper, ‘You give 
back a receipt for five pounds.’ Then the 
judge says to me, ‘All right; now you go 
and do itagain.’ ” 

At the recent Women’s Congress at Cleve- 
land, Mrs. Frances W. Harper, a colored 
woman, read a paper ‘‘On the colored wo- 
men of America.” She said that to elevate 
the man was to lift up the woman, but “‘in 
the new condition of things, the colored 
man has vaulted into power, leaving the 
woman behind.” Some colored women, 
nevertheless, are studying medicine, and 
one of them has become a lawyer. They 
often do a good business in raising vegeta- 
bles and poultry. 

Stove Polish Morse, the prohibitory can- 
didate for lieutenant-governor, is accused 
by the Worcester Gazette of telling objec- 
tionable stories in his recent address at a 
Worcester rally. Morse denies, and the pa- 
per reiterates, The bill cites that he told at 
least two, ‘‘one of which was excessively in- 
delicate, and the other absolutely vulgar, 
not in itself, but in the speaker’s manner of 
telling it.” It will be recalled that the 
Woman Suffragists talk of voting for Morse 
—Springfield Republican. 

President Chadbourne, of Williams Col- 
lege, has given to the public in a single vol- 
ume five baccalaureate sermons preached 
by him to classes graduating from that in- 
stitution. The subjects of these sermons 
are: “Strength of the Inward Man,” ‘Him 
that Overcometh,” ‘“‘The Law of Service,” 
“The Tree by the Rivers of Water,” and 
“The Stability of Nature.” These dis- 
courses are worthy of preservation. They 
are strong, earnest, helpful, uplifting ad- 
dresses, and will prove profitable to many 
besides those to whom they were originally 
addressed. 

Mr. Eli Thayer gave the following inter- 
esting reminiscence at Lawrence, Kansas, a 
few days since, at a meeting of the old set- 
tlers of that State: “I held,” said he, “a 
meeting in New York, and urged with all 
the power I could the need of Kansas. At 
the close of the address, a young man arose 
«nd said that he was anxious to do some- 
thing toward the abolition of slavery. He 
thought my scheme practical, and would 

Sive $1000. Through bis influence I suc- 
ceeded in raising 30,000 in three weeks. 
His name is one that no eulogy of mine can 
brighten, and no one’s calumny can sully. 
It was William M. Evarts.” 





Rev. J. H. Wiggin, of South Boston. 
gave the closing lecture of the Suffrage | 
Club there, at the Hawes Place Unitarian | 
Church, on Wednesday evening, Oct. 31. | 
His subject was “The Gain of It,” and was | 
a discussion (abounding in historic, dramat 
ic, timely and personal allusions.) of the 
profit which will come to the human race | 
through the Woman's Rights movement, 
The lecture is very highly praised b¥ those | 
who listened to it, and was given entirely 
without notice. We hope that Clubs else- 
where will secure Mr. Wiggin’s service for 
its delivery. For particulars, inquire at this 
oftice. 

Another hearing was had at Boston, 
Wednesday, on the subject of classical edu- 
cation for girls, the opponents taking as 
a text, that ‘‘emulation hurts girls.” A re- 
monstrance, signed by Mayor Prince, Otis 
Norcross, Oliver Wendell Holmes, and 73 
others, to the effect that, while they believed 
in giving the girls thorough instruction, it 
should not be in the Latin school, was pre- 
sented, and letters supporting the remon- 
strance were read from President Eliot, of 
Harvard College, Charles Francis Adams, 
Prof. Dimmock, of Adams Academy, and 
President Pynchon, of Trinity College. 
The hearing is still further continued till 
Thursday. 

Rev. Isaac N. See, who let two women 
preach in his pulpit one Sunday, must swal- 
low the Presbyterian church’s censure, or 
step down and out, for the synod of New 
Jersey has sustained the action of the New- 
ark Presbytery against his appeal, 100 to 16 
being of the opinion that women mustn't 
preach. Dr. Craven, his prosecutor, has 
also reason to be dissatisfied, for his object 
in bringing up the case was to have it decid- 
ed absolutely both whether such preaching 
is unscriptural, and whether women’s speak- 
ing and praying in prayer-meeting is like- 
wise unscriptural—and these questions both 
presbytery and synod directly refuse to 
touch. 

Edward Everett Hale calls attention in 
the Boston Daily Transcript, to the number 
and success of the women who study Greek 
in America. All the young women who 
graduate at Antioch College pass the tull 
Greek course if they wish, and most of 
them, for fifteen years, have wished to. 
The alternative is a full German course. 
He thinks that any of these students would 
have easily passed the last Greek examina- 
tion in the required course at Harvard. 
He remembers one of them as for some time 
the head of the Greek department in one of 
our high schools, and none of her pupils 
were ever rejected, either at Yale or Har- 
vard. 

The press of Massachusetts can do the 
State no better service, from this time on- 
ward to the meeting of the Legislature, 
than to unite in an imperative demand for 
the abolition of the trustee process, at least 
so faras it affects the wages of working 
men. A more cruel law than this, in its 
present shape, never encumbered the statute 
buoks of the commonwealth. Its fall is 
sure, but it should not be delayed. Not- 
withstanding the best efforts of its oppo- 
nents. many men will go to the Legislature 
whose personal interests will lead them to 
favor its retention, but, if the press does its 
duty, it will excite such a popular clamor 
against this iniquity as to compel its over- 
throw.—New England Homestead. 

That inveterate conservative, Hon. Charles 
Francis Adams writes: ‘I suppose the ex- 
periment of uniting the sexes in education 
at amature age is likely to be fuily tried. 
The tendency of the age is tentative. It 
will go on until some shocking scandals de- 
velop the danger, and the people will recog- 
nize the wisdom of the conclusion arrived 
at many centuries ago from primitive expe- 
rience. Meantime I am willing to acquiesce 
when I cannot help it.” He seems to have 
forgotten that many of the academies of 
New England have been organized upon the 
basis of coeducation for a generation past, 
and that most of the Western colleges ad- 
mit women as well as men. Not only do 
no “shocking scandals” ensue, but morality 
is greatly promoted thereby. 

The New York Graphic very pertinently 
asks ‘“‘why the Republican party of New 
York should indorse John Morrissey, who is 
a professional gambler, and why such ‘high- 
toned’ journals as the New York Times and 
Evening Post should advocate his election 
to the Senate of that State?” The answer 
is, that the Republican party of New York 
has ceased to be a reform party. But what 
shall we say of the Springfield Republican, 
which actually gives Morrissey a certificate 
of moral character, by saying, “The New 
York Evening Post and the Republicans of 
his district are doing the right thing in join- 
ing the Democratic opponents of Tammany 
in pushing John Morrissey for the State 
Senate. John is honest and independent,— 
and that is more than can be said of many 
New York legislators.” No wonder the 
Republican advocates the re-election of Rice! 

Said Wendell Phillips, in Parker Memori- 
al Hall, Sunday evening: ‘‘When you look 
over our country and notice the change of 
feeling that has taken place in regard to the 
Southern States, the rising new fervor of 
forgiveness, you imagine probably there has 
been a great transformation; but in reality 
there has been no change in political belief 





Nonew element has sprung up in the politics 
of the country. The half-and-half Demo 
crats and Republicans, the dough-faces, are 


| the same as they were; there's no change in 


these people. It's a mistake to suppose that 
in a universal (male) Suffrage country the 
majority rule. It is no such thing: you 
have only to go to the caucus to see ‘ten 
pivotal men control the movements and 
opinions of 100.” The speaker had abund- 
ant faithin the republic. The ‘‘people,” said 
he, ‘‘know what they want. The calm fore- 
sight and wisdom of the great mass has not 
changed or faltered.” 

The State Convention of the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Unions closed at 
Worcester last week, the chief feature of 
the session being the elaboration of a plan 
for temperance work among Sunday-school 
children. The resolutions reported by the 
committee protest against the use of fer- 
mented wine at the communion-table, and 
of any kind of liquor in cooking, pledge the 
women to use their moral and social influ- 
ence for a prohibitory law, remonstrate 
against the use of liquors at public ban. 
quets at public expense, and provide for a 
State temperance fair on Christian princi- 
ples, in the Spring, to provide funds for the 
work of the Unions. Miss DeVelling, for 
the West of the State, reported six Unions 
in Hampden County, and five in Hampshire, 
generally flourishing. 

The ancient Greek poet, Euripides, was 
held up as the enemy of women, and it was 
said that his death was owing to lynching 
at the hands of some of the sex, in revenge 
for his libels on them all; and yet the few 
of his dramas that have come down to us 
contain the finest feminine characters drawn 
by the genius of the antique world. He 
can be made a woman-hater only through 
the same process that would make a woman- 
hater of Shakespeare, to whom we owe 
Desdemona and Ophelia, Rosalind and Vi- 
ola, and Imogen, ‘‘the tenderest and wom- 
anliest woman that he ever made immortal 
in the world,” as Hawthorne well says. 
Prof. Anthon, who seems to agree with 
those who make a woman-libeller of Eurip- 
ides, admits that his character of Alcestis is 
pre-eminently beautiful; and Macaria cer- 
tainly is good. That he drew Medea no 
more proves that he hated women, than it is 
established that Shakespeare hated them 
because he drew Lady Macbeth. 

Judge Hilton was recently asked how 
many people were employed in the Stewart 
store at the corner of Broadway and Tenth 
Street, and replied, ‘‘Three thousand, all 
told.” In reply to an inquiry as to how the 
female employées got lunch, he led the way 
to an immense loft, at one side of which 
were two long lines of tables. Young girls 
were busily arranging them. ‘‘There,”’ said 
he; ‘‘we accommodate 500 at a time. We 
furnish tea and coffee, and they bring for 
lunch whatever they like. They have half 
an hour for their meal, and seem to like it. 
We are rather proud of our work-women, 
and take good care of them.” Judge Hilton 
also said that lace curtains made by machin- 
ery, and durable for « lifetime, are sold at 
$16 a pair, that in other days, when made 
by hand, they would have cost $300,and that a 
pair used by Mrs. Stewart at Saratoga, cost- 
ing at retail $25, were valued by experts at 
$500. 

A great meeting has been held in New 
York, in support of the proposed amend- 
ments of the Constitution of New York, 
with reference to the government of cities, 
framed by a commission appointed by Gov- 
ernor Tilden two years ago, to inyuire into 
the subject of reform in municipal admin- 
istration. The main purpose of the amend- 
ments is to puta check upon the ruinous 
extravagances in expenditures and the in- 
curring of debt by the City of New York. 
They delegate city government entirely to 
the cities, free from legislative control; give 
the appointment of the heads of all depart- 
ments to the Mayor; provide for a Board 
of Aldermen elicted by universal (male) suf- 
frage, and confer all powers relating to pub- 
lic expenditure and debt upon a Board of 
Finance, to be elected by tax and rent-pay- 
ers. The principal change proposed, is the’ 
last named, which gives the control of the 
financial interests of the city to those who 
furnish the money. 

The oddest incident of the Edinburgh 
Council was the putting out of the halla 
lady dressed in mourning, who was quietly 
listening to the addresses, but whose proper 
place was in the gallery. The crash of 
thunder which broke overhead as she pass- 
ed out, had hardly ceased to reverberate, 
when Dr. Dusek was catled to the platform 
and greeted with long applause as the rep- 
resentative of the oldest Reformed Church 
in the world, the Church in Bohemia, 
founded before the birth of Calvin. He 
began by describing his church in detail, 
its history and organization; and when he 
came to the statement that this oldest 
church has always had among its elders 
good men “‘and good women, too,” the ap- 
positeness of the statement to the occurrence 
almost took away his breath and that of his 
hearers. First, says an eye-witness, ‘‘there 
was a laugh ran over the assembly, then a 
sensation, then murmurs. It almost seemed 
as if first the thunder and then a voice from 
the tomb of John Huss had rebuked the dis- 
courtesy done to Woman.” 
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The open sessions of the Woman's Con- 
| gress were continued on Friday morning, at 
10 30 o'clock, in Case Hall. The audience 
present was much larger than on the previ- 
ous days, and was composed largely of the 
teachers of the public schools. Much in 
terest was manifested throughout the pro 
ceedings. Miss Anny W. May, of Boston, 
presided. 

The first paper taken up for reading was 
the one entitled ‘Women in Public Chari 
ties,” written by Miss Anny I. Ginnons, of 
New York, and read by Miss Frances E. 
Wittarp, of Chicago.” It advanced the ar- 
gument that this branch of public work 
was necessary to be participated in by wo- 
men in order to insure its full success. ‘The 
paper was divided into topics, the first of 
which was ‘‘Women in Hospitals.” No 
words can give an adequate idea of the 
great good accomplished by women in hos. 
pitals, In all the stages of the late war 
women worked earnestly in the various hos- 
pitals, upon battle fields, upon floating crafts 
temporarily prepared for the purpose, car 
ing for the wounded ones, and for which 
services they received the highest tribute of 
praise from men in high standing in milita- 
ry and medical positions, The next topic, 
“Women in Infant Asylums,” was briefly 
treated of. The work and presence of a 
woman in one of these institutions, has been 
proven by experience to be the cause of 
working great good in the bringing up of 
children, The paper concladed with the 
statement that women are the principal 
working element in hospitals. They are the 
machine-work, as it were, of these institu- 
tions of charity. 

‘The next paper was upon ‘‘Public Chari- 
ties,” and was written and read by Mrs, 
Saran M. Perkins, of New York. She 
said that the first Board of Public Charity 
had been organized with a view of carrying 
out God’s great laws and commandments, 
The reader went on to relate a number of 
instances where asylums and houses of 
charity had been established by certain wo 
men, und the vast amount of good which 
had been accomplished. Cases have oc- 
curred where women in country poor houses 
have proven much more valuable to the 
cause than the services of men. A few 
words were spoken regarding the prisons of 
the country. When persons are confined 
in jail, they are kept in perfect idleness, 
Reformation can never be accomplished 
where the hands and heads of the prisoners 
are not kept busy at work. She said that 
books pow papers might be sent to these 
places; that religious services should be held, 
in order that the minds of the unfortunate 
might be kept fresh with the good thoughts 
of the world. She did not say that women 
should control the management of public 
charity, but she did claim that the influence 
and good effect of Woman's work and pres- 
ence should be fitly recognized. She said 
that if women expect to occupy influential 
positions in the world, they must fit them- 
selves for them. The position will come 
when the woman is competent to fill it. 
Wisdom’s ways are the ways of pleasant- 
ness and peace, and all should try to walk 
in these ways. 

The reading of the paper elicited hearty 
applause, and gave manifest satisfaction. 
The topics and points discussed gave evi- 
dence of having been thoroughly studied, 
and no theory was ventured into without a 
proper understanding of the question. At 
the conclusion of its reading, the President 
announced that a few minutes would be al- 
lowed for discussion. 

At this point Miss May asked permission 
to read areport of the Committee on Sci- 
ence, written and prepared carefully by 
Professor Maria Mircue uy, of Vassar Col- 
lege, on behalf of said Committee. 

As announced in the published pro- 
gramme, the question of ‘‘Education” was 
next taken up. 

The following paper was read by Mrs. 
RickoFFr, in answer to some remarks of 
Miss Mary F. EastMaNn in disparagement of 


public schools. 

There is nothing constant but change; in- 
quiescence is the law of the universe. From 
the remote suns to the atoms in the clod by 
the roadside, perpetual change is the un- 
broken law. And we see this same law 
working in the affairs of men. No sooner 
does anything seem settled and accepted as 
good, than questions arise as to its validity 
and importance. Hence we find that peri- 
odically, there sweep over all nations 
waves of discontent in regard to all estab- 
lished institutions and affairs of public in- 
terest. It matters not by whom these dis- 
turbances are created, whether by friends or 
enemies of public order and national pro- 
gress, the ultimate result is good, the minds 
of men are awakened to discriminate be- 
tween that which is true and that which is 
false, and the end is advancement. But the 
way in which the end is to be reached, rests 
with the world’s workers. It is their duty, 
while hastening reform, to avert disaster 
and to lead the human family on to the bet- 
ter, through paths of pleasantness and ways 
of peace. uch a wave of discontent is 
now sweeping over our country in regard to 
our public school system and also in regard 
to our gOvernment. They both have their 
rise in the same cause and tend to the same 
end, and it behooves us as women, as teach- 
ers, as mothers, as citizens, to do our part 
to help to discriminate between that which 
is good and that which is not good. 

18s EASTMAN, in her remarks of Wednes- 
day evening, spoke warmly and feelingly 
of some of the defects of our school sys- 
tem. Our public school system has defects, 
but to those whom years of labor and ear- 
nest study have made the system most fa- 
miliar in all its bearings upon, not only the 
public welfare, but also upon the good of 
the individual child, there are apparent ad- 
vantages in it, which have never yet been 
sufficiently brought to general notice. The 
faith of the people in the public school sys- 





tem as asystem, is founded upon a rock more 
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sfable even than some of its best friends 
realize. 

But there is not time now to enter upon 
a discussion of this matter, much as I 
should like to doso. I wish only to call 
attention to some remarks of Muss Exsrw ay, 
which, made in haste, are liable to be mis 
construed to the disadvantage of that more 
liberal education which she has so warmly 
at heart, and of which she spoke so ably in 
her reference to the case of Agassiz. I re 
fer to the training of the eye to see and the 
ear to hear, in place of that endless repeti 
tion of words which do not address them 
selves to the understanding of the children. 

She tells us that in New England, even 
the pupils who have graduated from the 
High Schools cannot read acceptably an un 
familiar passage of literature, or even a 
paragraph in a newspaper pertaining to the 
common affairs of every day life, without 
painful hesitation. This complaint, wheth 
er just or not, is stated in the exact terms of 
those who complain of the schools because 
they are supposed not to give as much at- 
tention to reading as they formerly did. 
The fact I suppose is, that they read to-day 
better than they ever did, though it is not 
claimed that they read well even yet, 

Now, I feel sure that Miss Eastman will 
agree with me when I say that it is not be 
cause the children of our schools do not read 
enough, but that it is due to the lack of that 
very development which the best educators 
of the country are now striving to introduce 
into the schools, This effort 1s making, in 
face of the opposition of those whose prin. 
cipal complaint is that this attempt to teach 
“science” in the schools, prevents due at- 
tention to reading, writing, spelling and 
arithmetic. They call it ‘Science, but 
Miss Eastman more sensibly speaks of it as 
“opening the eyes of the child to see what 
is passing in the world about him,” especial- 
ly those things which tend to inform his 
mind and excite thought and curiosity to 
know something of the beauties and won- 
ders of the natural world. If our children 
read badly, it is not so much for want of 
that practice which makes the form of 
words familiar to the eyes, as for want of 
that common intelligence which makes the 
meaning and power of words familiar to the 
mind, 

It is the debt which women of culture owe 
to the education of the people, not simply 
to denounce the schools because children 
do not read well, but to advocate that better 
culture which lies at the foundation of good 
reading as it does of good spelling, and of 
everything else that is best in education, 
What we need here, as well as in New En 
land, in public and private schools alike, is 
not more reading of words, but an awaken 
ing of the native powers and resources of 
the child. When a child's faculties are 
awakened, learning to read is casy; and then 
only can reading be of any great use to any- 
one, 

In regard to the study of Grammar, of 
which complaint was made, I cannot help 
thinking that the school to which Miss 
KastMAN referred on Wednesday evening, 
in which she found children from the poor 
districts, children who attend school only 
three months in the year, studying, at the 
age of eight years, the definitions, of ‘‘mod- 











al adverb,” spondee, trochee, dactyl, etc., ete., 
must be an exception even in New England. 
It certainly has few, if any, parallels in the 
schools of the Western cities. Here in 
Cleveland, children are not taught technical 
grammar until they reach the average age 
of thirteen years and nine months. Previ- 
ous to that time, the lessons which for some 
years past have superseded the old ‘‘modal 
adverb” style of instruction, which was so 
humorously alluded to, are our language 
lessons. ‘These language lessons are design- 
ed to train the pupil in the use of the Eng- 
lish language for the true and accurate ex- 
pression of his own thought. 

These language lessons are of two kinds 
—first, oral, in the form of conversation be- 
tween the teacher and her pupils about ob- 
jects, incidente, scenes, pictures, the sub- 
ject matter of the reading lessons, and what- 
ever else may afford a proper theme for con- 
versation in the social circle between the 
parent and the child. These exercises stim- 
ulate the child to observe accurately, com- 
pel him to think for himself, and above all, 
afford him an opportunity to give expression 
to his own thought,in his own language, un- 
der the guidance and training of his teach- 
er. Accompanying these conversation les- 
sons there are also lessons in written lan- 
guage or composition. For such composi- 
tions the children do not need to ‘‘read up 
the poets.” They are led to express their 
own childish thoughts in childish words. 
‘‘When I was a child, I spake as a child, I 
understood as a child, I thought as a child.” 
Remembering this,the modern teacher trains 
the little ones of not yet seven years of age, 
not only in theart of conversation, but even 
in the practice of writing simple, childlike 
sentences of their own composition. 

Those who are familiar with the public 
schools of our large cities, and especially 
in the West, if Miss EasrmAN compels us 
to say this, know that the better education 
which is not mere schooling, this true edu- 
cation so far as it goes, is not confined to 
one section of the country, but that it is 
finding its way into all our best schools. 
From my own personal observations of this 
matter, in the Educational Department of 
the Centennial Exhibition, I know this to 
be the fact. 

I have said that the children here com- 
menced the study of technical grammar, at 
an average age of thirteen years and nine 
months. Please to observe that I said com- 
menced. They do not get to the sublime 
height of the modal adverb in several months 
from that time, if indeed they ever do, for 
that term, as defined the other evening, 
does not occur in the text-books commonly 
used in the West. And so far as I know, 
and I happen to know pretty intimately the 
schools of two of the principal cities of the 
West, they never reach the empyreal heights 
of spondee, trochee and dactyl, until they en- 
ter the high schools. Surely by that time 
these pupils ought to know the difference 
between the measures of ‘‘Evangeline” and 
“Yankee Doodle.” 

Miss Mary F. EAstMAn arose at the con- 
clusion of this paper, and remarked that she 
did not know that the address presented by 
Mrs. Ricxorr called for any reply from 
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POETRY the surrounding fields are wrapped in “Oh I’m talking about a gentleman who It was the twentieth anniversary of the | swered; ‘‘there are no people in, the house.” 
‘. : —_—— | shadow. sits here as grave as a grandfather; it seems | opening of the new house. It was past sun- “But I saw them there, and they pa 
_ A PARTING. The husband lighted the fire, and, for the | to me you have grown old since you com- | set, and the night was gathering. The fire- | walking around. Go and look, mamma” 
— first time, it blazed, leaped and crackled up | menced house-keeping. See John,” she | light shifted and wavered on the wall. | he urged. ? 
- the wide, new chimney, just as it blazes to- | said, a moment after, ‘I’ve got some corn; | There was no one in the room, but the The mother was busyand did not heeq 
Without one bitter feeling let us part night; but it scarcely seems that the old fire- | I’m going to put it in the ashes, and see if it | mother had occasion to step in for some- | the childish request. But the boy remem. 


And for the years in which your lowe has shed 
A radiance like s glory reend my head 
1 thank you: yee i thank you from my heart 
1 thank yos for the cherished hopes of years, 
A starry future. dim and yet divine 
Winging t+ way from beaven to be minc. 
Laden with }»y. and ignorant of tears. 
I thank you; yes, | thask you even more 
That my heart learnt not without love to live, 
But gave aad gave. and «till had more to give, 
Prom an abupdast and «1 beestless store 
I thank you, and ne grief ix im these tears; 

I thank you. not im bitterness, bat truth. 

For the fair vistom that adorned my youth 

fad glorified «© many happy years 

Yet how mach more I thank you, that you tore 
At length the well your hand had woven, away, 
Which showed my ide! was thing of clay, 

And false the altar I hed knelt before 

I thank you that you taught me the stern truth 
(None other coald have told and I believed), 
That vain hed been my life, and I deceived, 

And wasted ail the parpose of my youth. 

I thank you that your hand dashed down the shrine 

Wherein my ido! worship I had paid. 

Else had I never known « soa! was made 
To serve and worship only the Divine 
I thank you that the beart I cast away 

On such as you, thoagh broken, bruised and crushed, 

Now that ite fery throbbing is all hashed, 
Upon a worthier altar | can lay. 

Ithank you for the lessen that «ach love 
Is a perverting of God's royal right, 
That it is meade bet for the Infinite, 

And all too great to live except above. 

I thank you for a terrible awaking, 

And ff reproach seemed hidden in my pain, 

And sorrow seemed to cry on your disdain, 
Know that my blessing lay in your forsaking. 
Ferewell forever now; im peace we part; 

And should an idle vimon of my tears 

Arise before your soa! in after years. 

Remember that | thank you from my heart! 

—— —_o>o—— 
TIME TO GO. 
They know the time to go! 

The fairy clouds strike their inaadible hour 

In field and woodland, and each punctual flower 

Bows at the signa! an obedient bead, 

And sastes to bed. 
The pale anemone 
Gli des on her way with scarcely a good-night; 
The violets tie their parple night-caps tight: 
Wiile hand in hand the dancing colambines, 
In blithsome lines, 
Drop their last courtesies, 
Fiit from the scene and coach them for their rest; 
The meadow lily folds her scarlet vest 
And hides it ‘neath the crasses’ lengthening green, 
Fair and serene 
Her sister lily floats 
On the blue pond and raises golden eyes 
To court the golden «plendor of the skies— 
The sudden signal comes, and down she goes, 
To find repose 
In the cool depths below. 
A little later and the asters blae 
Depart in crowds, a brave and cheery crew; 
While goldenerod, still wide awake and gay, 
Turns him away, 
Furls his bright parasol, 
And, like a little hero, meets his fate. 
The gentians, very proad to sit ap late, 
Next follow. Every fern is tacked and set 
"Neath coveriet, 
Downy and soft and warm. 
No little seedling voice is heard to grieve, 
Or make complaints the folding wood beneath; 
Nor lingering dares to stay, for well they know 
The time to go. 
Teach us your patience, brave, 
Dear flowers, till we shall dare to part lke you, 
Willing God's will, eure that his clock strikes true, 
‘Test his sweet day augurs a sweeter morrow, 
With smiles, not sorrow. 
—N+w Jerusalem Messenger. 











: For the Woman's Journal. 
A LEGEND OF THE OLD 
HOUSE. 


BY GRAY. 


itis many years since the old house was 
ne®. It was standing when the King reigned 
over his American colonies. It has looked 
on many changes, but itself has remained 
unchanged. Its air of undisturbed quiet, 
comes down from the olden times. Some- 
thing dreamlike seems hovering in its wide 
rooms; some mist from the past seems gath- 
ering in them, and throwing its illusive veil 
over the present. So much has happened 
in them ; so many have come, and gone. Joy 
and sorrow, laughter and tears, birth and 
death, have brightened and darkened them. 
Bridal and burial trains have passed out at 
the portal. Through all, the old clock has 
sen’ its deliberate voice, ticking away the 
hours, as it is ticking them away to-night. 
It seems a voice out of the past; it is the 
one thing belonging to those other times, 
that has not laid down its work and gone to 
its rest. 

The house stands on an eminence, over- 
looking a wide, varied landscape. It is some 
distance up from the road, and the road it- 
seli is lonely, winding its solitary way over 
hollows and hills. It was on the last day 
of October that it was finished. 

‘Our house is done,” said the young hus- 
band; ‘let us go over and light our first fire 
on the hearth, Bettie.” 

‘Indeed 1 will, John,” she answered; 
“‘and we will have our supper there! You 
know I have been arranging the rooms, as 
fast as they were ready, and we can manage 
nicely. It will be delightful!” 

it was but a short distance from his fa- 
ther’s house across the road, along the ave- 
nue and up the steep hill, at the top of which, 

in front of the house, is a high, level piece 
of Jawn, commanding a view of far-off 

Mountains and a wide sweep of western sky. 

Here the light lingers at evening, long after 


place could ever have been new; it looks 
so very old. 

It was like looking ata play, to see the 
young wife running about the house, pre- 
paring supper. 

“John, you dear, old John,” she said, 
coming up to him, ‘‘how can you sit here 
so quietly? Why I cannot even walk about 
the house! I just have to dance, it is al! so 
gay. How I like these great rooms! And 
what a splendid fire you have! And oh, 
how pleasant it is to be keeping house here 
with you; and this our own house! I never 
thought life would be so sweet, John.” 

He took her face between his hands and 
looked down into her merry, brown eyes. 
“TI am glad you are happy, my little Bettie; 
I meant to make you happy.” 

She was silent; the joy in her heart grew 
too deep not to be still. 

“Do you want me to dance too, Bettie? 
I thought one of us had better keep sober, 
or things might get a little muddled.” 

Her face sparkled again. ‘‘Oh well, you 
may keep sober then, for I don’t think I can.” 

And away she danced, intent on her self- 
imposed task of supper-getting. 

“See, John,” she said, “I have put on the 
best china; we must have everything in style 
for our first supper, you know.” 

“Indeed! and are we not always going to 
have things in style, Bettie?” 

“Why, we are not always going to use the 
best china!” 

‘‘Why not, I should like to know?” 

“Oh, it would get notched, and broken, 
and we should have nothing for company, 
and—why, there are lots of reasons; but 
you are teasing, John. I will not answer 
you.” 

‘What a careful, little housekeeper we 
are, to be sure; I thought we should always 
use the best china.” 

“Come, Bettie,” he said, later, ‘‘come and 
see the sunset from this window.” They 
stood, and watched together, the old pageant 
that is always new. They were both silent. 
The young wife thought, ‘It is the first 
sunset from our new house.”” The husband, 
in whose heart was a sadder view, thought, 
‘Life, also, has its sunset.” 

They turned away, and he started to go 
out. On opening the eastern door, he met 
a woman just coming in. She looked old, 
but her step was lithe and light. Her hair 
was gray. She was wrinkled and yellow, 
and very small. There was something 
singular in her pale, blue eye; though quick 
in its movement, it appeared to look at 
nothing. Its expression was without change 
—vacant,and meaningless. He waited for 
her to make known her errand. 

**I was coming to see the house,” she said. 
Her voice did not strike him pleasantly; 
as she spoke, she made him feel that she 
was a great way off; but he asked her in, 
and went about the house with her. She 
looked at the rooms hastily, and without 
comment. In the sitting-room, where the 
fire was burning, she paused upon the 
hearth. She looked the room all over, but 
as if she was looking out of a dream. Pres- 
ently she smiled a half-sardonic smile, and 
nodded several times, as if in answer to her 
own thoughts, or to something invisible. 
“Once in twenty years; once in twenty 
years,” she said softly to herself. 

“What did you say, Madam?” he asked. 
She seemed to have forgotten his presence; 
she did not answer; but she laughed a low, 
strange, far-away laugh. It seemed not so 
much a laugh asthe echo of one that had 
sounded long ago; and she appeared to be 
looking into infinite distance. Again she 
looked all about the room, then turned and 
went out withouta word. He followed her 
to the door and, pausing to take his hat 
from the table, stepped out after her. But 
she was gone; she could hardly have taken 
three steps, but there was no trace of her. 
He went around the house in every direc- 
tion, but no one was to be seen. It struck 
him that her appearance and her disappear- 
ance were alike singular. 

«“‘Who was that woman?” his wife asked 
as he came in. 

“She did not give her name, and I did 
not think to ask it; she said she came to see 
the house,”’ he replied. 

“Strange there should be any one about 
here that we do not know,” said Bettie. 
‘Perhaps she is visiting in the neighbor- 
hood,” he answered carelessly. But the 
memory of her was not comfortable; the 
more he thought of her, the more weird, 
and uncanny she appeared to him. He said 
nothing to his wife, however; he did not 
wish her to be troubled with it. 

“‘We can stay here to-night, can we not 
John?” she asked; ‘‘I do not want to leave 
our home again; it is so pleasant.” 

“Yes, certainly, we can stay if you wish 
it.” ° 

“Do you not wish it too?” 

“Oh yes! it is very pleasant.” 

She looked at him a moment in silence. 
«John, what are youthinking of? You don’t 
like your home! you don’t like me, you don’t 
like anything.” 





She had aroused him effectually. ‘Why, 
my little girl, what are you talking about?” 





will pop; you know it will be a good sign 
if it pops.” 

“A sign of what, Bettie?” 

“Oh! a good sign; a sign of all good 
things.” 

“Well, but if it don’t pop it will be a 
bad sign; a sign of all bad things, won’t it?” 

“Oh it will pop! It’s got to pop!” 

“Very well; if it’s got to pop I'll get the 
ashes ready.” 

He took a large shovelful of the hot ashes 
and, putting them on one side of the fire, 
made a hollow in them for the corn. 

‘Now, little madam.” 

She came with the corn in her hand. 

‘Let me see; what is the verse?” she said. 

“Three for peace and three for plenty; 
For all good things we bury twenty.” 

She dropped them in—first the six, and 
they were covered with ashes; then the 
twenty,” for all good things.” She sat and 
watched for them. At length one popped 
out on to the rug. 

‘There; that’s for peace We shall have 
some peace, shall we not? And there’s 
another—and another. We shall have all 
peace, John.” 

“Yes, Bettie; we must make up our 
minds that we'll never quarrel, because 
they have all popped.” 

“Quarrel! How absurd, John, to think 
we could ever quarrel. Here, we must eat 
them,” she added, ‘‘else it won’t hold good.’ 

‘Else we shall quarrel, eh, Bettie?” 

‘You naughty John! There, there’s one 
for plenty—two for plenty. The other one 
doesn’t come,” she said, after a little. ‘‘We 
shall not have so much plenty as peace. 
Well, I’d rather have the peace, wouldn’t 
you?” 

“Yes, Bettie, Ithink I would. Plenty is 
not worth much without peace.” 

“Now I must watch the others,” she 
said. ‘‘There!” she exclaimed, shortly 
after, ‘‘sixteen have popped. Weshall have 
a great many good things, and we cannot 
expect everything, can we? I wonder what 
the bad ones will be, though.” 

“We must wait until they come before 
we know, my dear,” he answered, some- 
what gravely. ‘‘But we will not woo them 
by thinking of them. We will not forget 
that sixteen have popped.” 

“Now you are laughing at me, John. 
But wait and see if it does not come true.” 

The years sped away; children came, and 
cares. The young wife looked with a 
sobered eye upon life, as it passed behind 
her. It was no longer a brook glancing 
and sparkling through sunny meadows, but 
a river flowing, deep and still, to the sea. 
But they were happy, and the home was 
pleasant, even as it had promised on that 
first evening. Once only had sorrow en- 
tered and stood by the hearthstone. Then 
the little Mamie, the darling of the house- 
hold, had dropped her playthings, left her 
childish cares and interests, and gone away 
with the angels. And, henceforth, ashadow 
lingered where only sunshine had been. It 
seemed to the mother that never again were 
the fields quite so green, nor the spring-time 
so full of gladness, nor the singing of the 
birds quite so sweet. And ever after she 
walked more softly, with hushed footsteps, 
for her darling was sleeping. 

Fifteen years had passed away. The 
husband and wife were sitting together one 
evening before the fire. 

“Bettie,” he said, ‘‘do you remember the 
first time we sat here?” 

“Indeed I do, John; and how we popped 
corn in the ashes; it told some truth; we 
have not had all good, for some trouble has 
come.”” She remembered the little Mamie. 
‘But we have had many comforts, and we 
have had peace.” 

**Yes, we have never quarrelled; I think 
we never shall. Do you remember the old 
woman who came to look at the house?” 

“Yes,” she answered. ‘‘Did you ever 
know who she was?” 

“No; I have never seen any one who 
knew her. Perhaps you remember that I 
went out just behind her.” 

“Yes,” she replied. 

“I saw no trace of her,” he continued, 
“after she left the house. I looked for her 
in every direction, but she was nowhere to 
be seen.” 

‘‘Why did you not tell me this, John?” 

“I feared it would trouble you,” he an- 
swered. 

‘Did it trouble you?” she asked. 

“Not exactly, but she made me uncom- 
fortable; there was something uncanny 
about her.” 

‘“‘What did she do? What did she say?” 
asked the wife. 

“She went very rapidly through the 
rooms, and paused here upon the hearth. 
She nodded and chuckled and said, very 
softly, ‘Once in twenty years.’”’ 

The wife was silent. “It was very 
strange, John,” she said, at length. ‘‘Per- 
haps something strange will happen once 
in twenty years.” 

“T think not, Bettie,” he answered; ‘‘I 
have no faith in things of that sort, but I 
have always remembered the incident as 
something peculiar.” 





thing, and there, on the rug, sat little Mamie, 
playing with her toys, as of old. Every 
thought fled before the joy of seeing again 
her lost darling. She sprang to clasp her 
to her heart, but her hands touched only 
the empty air. A low, strange laugh 
sounded somewhere in the room, and for 
the first time in her iife the mother fainted. 
Her husband, hearing the fall, came in, and, 
lifting her, plaeed her on the sofa. 

‘Are you ill, Bettie?” he asked, as she 
opened her eyes. 

She shuddered, and burst into tears. 

“John, I saw little Mamie, sitfing on the 
rug.” 

“That could not be possible, Bettie. It 
was a delusion. You know little Mamie 
has been dead ten years.” 

“But I saw her as plainly as I see you 
now.” 

“You are ill, Bettie; let me take you into 
the otherroom. This is a strange fancy for 
my wife to have,” he added. , 

“John, I heard a singular laugh,” she 
said, later in the evening. 

‘‘What was it like?” he asked. 

“IT can hardly tell,” she answered, wearily. 
‘It seemed a great way off, and yet it was 
very distinct.” 

The words brought to his mind the mem- 
ory of a similar laugh that he once heard, 
in the same room, but he did not speak of it. 

“Bettie, you are getting nervous,” he 
said, at length. ‘‘Now let us talk of some- 
thing else, and get this strange freak out of 
your head.” 

But it was many days before the ‘‘strange 
freak” passed away. She could not be per- 
suaced that it was all a delusion. ‘‘Why 
should I have seen her?” she asked. ‘‘I was 
not thinking of her.” 

‘‘Bettie,” her husband replied, ‘‘we can 
ask many questions in this world, to which 
we can find no answer. I cannot answer 
your question, and as long as there comes 
tous no explanation of the strange occur- 
rence, let us leave it. Put your mind upon 
other things, and forget it as much as pos- 
sible. I think you will be happierso. Will 
you not do this?” 

“IT will try,” she answered; and after 
that it was seldom‘talked of between them. 

Thirty-five years had passed away, bring- 
ing the changes that naturally follow in the 
track of receding years. The two whom 
we first saw as young were now old. The 
tide of their life had turned, and was sweep- 
ing outward to the ocean. Children had 
married and gone to homes of their own. 
The rooms that had rung with childish laugh- 
ter, and the echo of young footsteps, were 
growing silent. And now the husband and 
father lay upon his bed, dying. The wife 
sat by his bedside, her face buried in the 
pillow on which his head was resting. It 
seemed to her then that she had never known 
sorrow until this. And she was trying, with 
all her strength, to keep back the flood of 
grief, that he might not be disturbed. 

‘My wife,” he said, ‘‘I wish I could shield 
you from this, but I cannot. But remem- 
ber, always, that it is God’s will. When I 
am gone, do not struggle, but be still. Be 
patient, and wait; time, that heals every 
wound, will heal this. You will think of 
this, will you not? it will help you.” 

She pressed his hand; she could not 
speak. 

‘‘Bettie,” he said, another day, ‘‘do you 
know what I have sometimes thought about 
your seeing little Mamie? I have thought 
it may be that, once in twenty years, those 
who have gone in this way out of the house, 
come back to it. It will be five years before 
the next anniversary; if this is true, I will 
come to you then.” 

All too soon the time came when the 
house was left desolate; when the pleasant 
voice that had spoken only kind and tender 
words, was silent. But the lonely years 
that followed, passed away long ago. 

About thirty years ago a yellow, time- 
worn paper was found in an old trunk stow- 
ed away under the eaves in the garret. The 
ink was faded; the hand-writing unsteady. 
It was written by Bettie; she whom we 
have seen in youth; but this was by the dim 
eye and tremulous hand of age. It gave 
an account of the visit of the old woman, 
and of the suspicion that her husband con- 
fided to her on his death bed. It went on 
to say that she waited for him on the forti- 
eth anniversary; and that he came to her. 

‘“‘He smiled,” she writes, ‘‘but put his 
finger on his lips, in token that I must not 
speak.” And she added, ‘‘he seemed so 
shadowy, so far off, that I wished 1 had not 
seen him. I never felt so far away from 
him as when he (or what appeared to be he, 
for I know not what it was) came and stood 
before me.” 

The exact date of the completion of the 
house had been lost. No one living knew 
in what year it was built. If the dead had 
come back to it, no one had seen them. 
There was, indeed, a story that a little boy 
of alater generation, went into the room 
one evening at twilight, and, coming back, 
said: 

‘‘Mamma, that room is full of people.” 

‘Why no! my dear,” the mother an- 





bered it, and spoke of it in after years, gj. 
ways affirming that he saw many people in 
the room. 

It was nineteen years ago last October 
the last day of the month. The daylight 
was fading. I had built a fire in the old 
fire-place and, from the lounge Opposite, 
was watching it leap and sparkle up the 
great chimney and the rosy light glow and 
flicker all over the wide, old-fashioned 
room. All at once I became aware that the 
room, as the little boy said, was “full of 
people.” They were shadowy, and the 
fire-light appeared to shine through them; 
yet they were all distinct. They were jn 
various costumes of different periods. There 
was she whom we have called ‘Bettie’ — 
old, but with nothing of the infirmity of 
age; and the husband whom she had lost 
was by her side, his grave, beautiful eyes 
smiling on her as of old. There were some, 
of whom I had never heard, but they ap- 
peared like familiar guests. There was an 
old lady who wore an old cap. Her face 
was placid and very sweet. I thought of an 
old ‘‘Aunt Rose” whom I heard mentioned 
as having lived and died in the house. Oth. 
ers I recognized from descriptions that had 
been given of them. There was the old 
Captain, and with him the son whose sud- 
den death drew the bereaved father into the 
grave after him. Now he was leaning upon 
his father’s arm, and the heart that had so 
mourned for him had found its treasure. 
There was the brave, beautiful boy whose 
beauty, it has been whispered, was a snare 
and not a blessing. The pictures that, 
now dim with age, hung upon the wall, were 
his. He looked at them all, as if in memo- 
ry of the past. His bright locks were long 
ago lifted by the waves of the Atlantic, as 
the waters swept over his head. But he 
was here again in his old home to-night, and 
I gazed, spell-bound, upon the beauty of 
which I had heard, but never thought to see. 

Another old lady was among them. She 
stood long at one of the front windows, 
looking down the avenue. She it was per- 
haps, who, a young bride of sixteen, coming 
for the first time to this, her husband’s 
home, planted her riding whip of willow at 
the corner where the avenue turns off from 
the road. From that grew the great trees 
that spread far and wide, hanging like a 
golden mist in the hollow in the spring-time, 
or throwing grateful shadow upon the hill- 
side in warm summer days. There was 
another—a young matron who left her girl- 
hood home, lured by bright promises of the 
future. But the River of Death flowed over 
her path, and she could not choose but cross 
it. She was pensive and thoughtful, as of 
old, and very beautiful; slight, pale, and 
fragile as a lily. 

It was a strange sight to look upon. They 
moved about the room, but made no noise. 
There was utter silence. Even the fire 
burned softly, as if holding its breath; but 
the old clock ticked louder than was its 
wont, and with something exultant in its 
voice. New life seemed infused into it 
from the old times. 

The night came on rapidly. The linger- 
ing light on the lawn faded quite away. 
Suddenly another figure appeared upon the 
hearth-stone; an old woman, wrinkled and 
yellow and very small. Her face was va- 
cant and meaningless. She nodded, and 
whispered softly to herself, then, turning 
her faded eyes upon the strange company, 
she laughed a low, distinct, far-away laugh. 
Instantly the room was empty. As they 
had come they had gone, and there was left 
no trace of them. 

The fire blazed up, as if a spell had been 
lifted from it. A fresh wind blew around 
the old house, rattling the casements and 
sobbing down the chimney. Autumn leaves 
rustled along the faded grass and swept down 
into the hollow. Voices seemed floating on 
the wind, far away beyond the hills—reced- 
ing into infinite distance. 





HUMOROUS. — 


Figaro’s ‘‘Iron Mask” represents a school- 
boy as asking: ‘‘Papa, what then is it that 
distinguishes civilization from barbarism?” 
“Oh! it is quite simple,” replies the parent. 
“Civilization kills its enemy at six thousand 
meters with a cannon ball and barbarism 
chops off his head with a saber.” 


The following incident happened in one 
of the public schools of Philadelphia: 
Teacher—‘‘Define the word ‘excavate.’ 
Scholar—‘‘It means to hollow out.” Teach- 
er—‘‘Construct a sentence in which the 
word is properly used.” Scholar—‘‘The 
baby excavates when it gets hurt.” 


“‘Hev ye got yer arrangements all made, 
ineral?” said a New Jersey Hunker tv 
ittle Mac, the other day. ‘‘Certainly, sit. 

certainly,” said the general, after a thought- 
ful pause. ‘‘A military man can never af- 
ford to postpone things.” ‘‘’Lection’s in 
November, ye know,” said the New Jersey 
Hunker, suspiciously. ‘‘What!” said the 
general, hastily consulting a patent-medi- 
cine almanac. ‘‘Why, so it is, so it is! 
This is too soon, too soon. Orderly! ad- 
dress a note to David Dodd at once, telling 
him that we cannot possibly move before 
December. I am astonished at this un- 
seemly haste. I did hope that my wishes 
would be respected in this matter at least. 
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ART POTTERY 
DECORATION 


>ractical Artist having one of the Largest Classes 
A we Art in the county, has published a method 
which is being taught in all the principal Seminaries. 
His Vases have received the highest prizes for beauty 
of design and excellent finish wherever exhibited. 
A beantifal pattern for a Greek or Egyptian 
Vase sent,with method, for 50 cents and stamp. 


J. G. LAKIN, Artist, 
No. 143 Tremont Street, Room 8, Boston. 3m22. 





Grace’s Celebrated Salve, 


ASURE RELIEF FOR THE SUFFERER. 





PREPARED BY 


SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, 
86 HARRISON AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE. 
Is a Vegetable Preparation. 
invented in the 17th century by Dr. William Grace, 
Surgeon in King James’ army. Through its agenc 
he cu thousands of the most serious sores an 
wounds that baffled the skill of the most eminent phy- 
sicians of his day, and was regarded by all who knew 
him as a public benefactor. 
PRICE 25 CENTS A BOX. 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES 


Flesh Wounds, Frozen Limbs, Salt Rheum, Chil- 
blains, Sore Breast, Sore Lips, Erysipelas, Ring- 











worms, Calluses, Scald Head, Chap Hands, 
Burns, Cancers, elons, 
Scalds, Sores, Ulcers, 
Wounds, Stings, Shingles, 
Festers, Wens, Sties, 
Piles, Abcess, Freckles, 
Bunions, Sprains, Boils, 

ites, Cuts, Whitlows, 

Warts, Blisters, Tan, 
Pimples, Corns, Scurvy 


Itch, Ingrowing Nails, Nettle Rash, Mosquito and 
Flea Bites, Spider Stings, 
And all cutaneous diseases and eruptions generally. 
For sale by all druggists, grocers, and at all count 
stores throughout the United States and Britis 
Provinces. Price by mail 30 cents. 





LASELL SEMINARY. 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale (near Boston,) Mass. 
Excellent table board; well-furnished rooms; spe- 
cial care of health, and that personal attention to our 
girls possible only in a school not toolarge. Boston 


privileges. First-class instructors in all branches. 
Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


ALLEN & ROWELL, 
Portrait Photographers, 


25 Winter Street, Boston. 
cessible by Elevator. 


Permanent Carbon Photographs 
A SPECIALTY. ly4 


STEW ART"S 
ADJUSTABLE TREADLE 


ING MACHINES. 
Price of Treadle Attached to Machine, $5.00. 
J. BRADFORD, 
General Agent for Maine, New Hampshire, 
Boston and vicinity. ly4 
Office, 146 Tremont Street, BOSTON, 


WATCHES. Cheapest in the known 
world, Sam 


t watch and outfit free to Agents, 
dress COULTER & CO.Chicago 


(Over Chandler's.) Ac- 








For terms a 
‘Trusses. 
Prof. Rainbow’s Rupture Cure, 
NO STEEL SPRINGS! NO WOOD PADS!! 
No Ratchets or decomposing Elastics! ! ! 

Fits the wearer like a glove, and can be worn with 
as little discomfort. “It is just the thing for my case,” 
is the frequent exclamation of those who wear it. Call 
on, or address with stamp M. Lincoln, No. 8 Hamilton 
Place, Room 10, Boston Mass. lyl4 


Salary. Sel wanted tosello: 
eae tad No peddling. 
xpenses . Permanent em 
meut. address 8. A. GRANT Fy 
3, 4,6 & & Home St., Cincinnad, O. 


REMOV AT, 











—of the— 


Dress Reform. 


Committee Rooms. 


Miss H. L. Lang 


offers to the public a fine assortment of all garments 
approved by the Dress Reform Committee, at the 


NEW ROOMS, 


No, 244 Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Everything pertaining to the underwear of women 
and children, constructed on 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES 
will be shown and explained. 
("Orders by mail will be faithfully filled, 
Address MISS H. L. LANG, 
No. 244 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
Ge" AGENTS WANTED. tf33 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


INETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, nae, 








AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITORS. 
WORLD’S 


International Exhibition, 1876. 


THE ONLY DOUBLE AWARD 


For an exhibit of Grand, Square, Upright and Patent 
Pedal Upright 


PIANO FORTES. 
HENRY F. MILLER 


Has been decreed by the Centennial Commission, on 
the reports of the Judges, TWO 
AWARDS FOR ONE EXHIBIT of 


PIANO-FORTES 


This being the only establishment. out of more than 
forty exhibitors, to which was decreed this supreme 
recompense. The figures and reports advertised by 
other exhibitors have been disputed, but the fact re- 
mains that this is THE ONLY ESTABLISHMENT 
to which has been decreed TWO MEDALS FOR 
ONE EXHIBIT in the PIANO-FORTE DE- 
PARTMENT. 


HENRY F, MILLER PIANOS 


Has added to their world-wide reputation. They are 
conceded to be the finest Pianos among instruments 
of THE FIRST RANK. 


THE HENRY F. MILLER PIANO-FORTES 


Have been used in MORE THAN EIGHTY CON- 
CERTS from October 1, 1876, to March 1, 1877. CER- 
TAINLY A Most BRILLIANT RECORD. 


‘his emphatic endorsement of the 





We quote from the dramatic and musical columns 
of the Boston Journal, in its notice of the Kellogg 
Concert, at Music Hall, October 4, 1876. 

* * * The piano-forte accompaniments were played 
with most excellent taste and really artistic effect by 
Mr. G. W. Colby, and the instrument he used—a Hen- 
ry F. Miller Grand—also deserves a word of praise. It 
was remarkable for its purity. richness and evenness 
of tone; and, under the skillful touch of Mr. Colby, 
filled to the utmost every requirement. * * * 





From the Lowell Daily Citizen, March 8, 1877. 

One of the noteworthy features of the concert, was 
the fine piano playing by Messrs. Way and Allen. 
They were fortunate in having two magnificent grand 
piano-fortes from the celebrated manufactory of Hen- 
ry F. Miller; immense in power, perfect in purity of 
tone, and of wonderful equality of scale. It is cer- 
tain that no such instruments have been heard in a 
Lowell concert room before. 





From the world-renowned church organ builders of 
Germany, E. F. WALCKER & CO., builders of the 
Great Organ at Music Hall, Boston. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 24, 1876. 

_Mr.Henry F. Mrtuer: Dear Sir.—In my observa- 
tions of the grand display of musical instruments at 
the International Exhibition, I have been particularly 
pleased with your pedal piano. It affords organ stu- 
dents oppdrtunity for pedal practice, which I consider 
essential to the skillful use of organ pedals. Accept 
my congratulations for the superior excellence of all 
our instruments exhibited, as well as for your suc- 
cess in introducing your new invention. 

Respectfully, E. F. WALCKE: &CO, 1ly24 





PHOTOGRAPHS. 


NOTMAN & CAMPBELL’S 


STUDIOS 


At No. 4 Park St., Boston, are now open. Photo- 


graphs from Cartes de Visite to life size. Also in 


Water Colors and India Ink, 


MEDALS 


Paris 1869. Philadelphia 1876 
ly25 


London 1861. 


Osgood’s New Books. 
JOSEPH COOK'S LECTURES. 


BIOLOGY. First volame of Monday Lectures, 
by Joseru Cook. With Preludes on Current 
Events. lvol. 12mo, $1.50 
This volume contains, revised and perfected, the 

remarkable Lectures in which Mr. Cook discussed 

with great learning, and with marvelous force and 
eloquence, the important questions at issue between 

Science and Religion. No such treatment of them 

has ever been achieved before, and the religious world 

with rare unanimity acknowledges the great service 

Mr. Cook has rendered. 





CHRISTIANITY AND HUMANITY. 


A Series of Sermons. By Tuomas Starr Kine. Ed- 
ited, with a Memoir, by Epwin P. Wurrr.e. Fine 
Steel Portrait. 12mo. $2. 

This volume contains Suentp two discourses, of 
great ay in topic; of marvelous strength, clear- 
ness, elevation and purity of thought; of wonderful 
rhetorical and poetic beauty, and of rare spiritual and 
religious depth. Their eloquence is of the truest and 
noblest kind, and the impression they produce is of 
an exquisite character, uttering itself in the most 
effective and persuasive style. 

Mr. Whipple's Memoir is eighty pages long, and 
portrays = graphically and sympathetically the 
character and work of Starr King. 





UNDERBRUSH. By James T. Fretps, $1.25. 
“It is unnecessary to “ay that this new volume from 
Mr. Fields is alive with interest. As speaker and 
writer, Mr. Fields demonstrated long ago his charm- 
ing faculty for narration, and the rich fund of litera- 
ry anecdote at his command with which to animate 
any subject he might choose to touch.’’—Chicago 
ne. 


CHOICE AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Edited with Prefatory Essays, by W. D. Howes. 
“Little Classic” style. Per volume, $1.25. 

This series of the best autobiographies is designed 
to include all that is most choice in this charming de- 
partment of literature. Each life is prefaced with a 
critical and pe vy essay by Mr. Howells, in 
which the sequel of the author’s history is given, to- 

ther with whatever from other sources illustrates 

is period and career. 








Volumes 1 and 2, 


MEMOIRS OF FREDERICA WILHELMINA, 
M avine of Baireuth, Sister of Frederick the 
Great. 2 volumes, $2.50. 

“The story of a real enchanted princess, sadder and 
stranger than fiction. The story of Frederica Wilhel- 
mina, whose ‘memoirs’ once made so great a stir, and 
remains to us one of the most fascinating books in 
the world,” says Mr. Howells, whose preface of near- 
ly thirty pages adds yet greater fascination. 


NOTES AND SKETCHES OF AN ARCHITECT 
in the Northwest of Europe. By Fr1ix Narsovx. 


214 illustrations. 1 volume. 8vo. $3.00. 

Avery interesting book, describing a journey of 
Architectural observation through Hollan , Hanover 
and Jutland. 

“One of the pleasantest books of light reading 
which we have met with for some time * * He gives 
us descriptions and illustrations of hospitals, theaters, 
hotels, farm buildings, museums, market-houses, 
bridges, and other works, besides sketches of antiqui- 
ties and costumes, and anything else which happens 
to interest or amuse him.”’—London Academy. 


HOUSEHOLD EDUCATION. 


By Harrint MaRTINEAU. $1.25. 

“It is worth its weightin gold, a thousand times 
over, to parents and all who have to bring up chil- 
dren.’’—Philadelphia Press. 











*,* For sale by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the publishers, 
JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 





Best Books for Singing ‘Schools. 
CHORUS CHOIRINSTRUCTION BOOK. 


By A. N. Jounson' Just Out. Containsthe system 
of this celebrated teacher, so minutely and plainly 
described, that it is the easiest and best Manual for 
Teachers and Leaders; and is also a most entertaining, 
useful and thorough book for all Music Classes and 
Conventions; with the plainest of plain instructions, 
and 250 pages of the best music, graded from the 
easiest to the most difficult, and continually referred 
to. The book also best answers that perplexing ques- 
tion. ‘How to have good singing in Congregations.” 
$1.38; or $12.00 per dozen. 


THE ENCORE. By L. 0. Emerson. This 
fine book has already been used by thousands, who 
have had but one opinion as to its admirable collection 
of Sacred Music, of Glees, Quartetts, Trios, Duets, 
Songs, &c., for practice. It isa capital Glee Book 
as well as Singing Class Book. Thorough Instructive 
Course. 75cts; or $7.50 per dozen. 





PERKINS SINGING SCHOOL. By W. 
O. Perkins. This, like the ‘‘Encore,”’ is an excel- 
lent Glee Book as well as Singing School Book, and 
will be a fine book tor Conventions and for easy 
practice in Choirs and Societies. Good instructive 
am. and the best of music. 75 cts; or $6.75 per 

0%. 

All teachers and convention holders are invited to 
insure their success this season by using one of these 
books. 


New Music Books for Schools ! ! 


iy «(60 cents, 

The Grammar School Choir, ‘$0 <c:; 

by W. S. TrLpen, provides admirably for the needs 

of the Upper Classes in Grammar Schools. Just 

out. Carefully prepared by a practical and success- 

ful teacher. Music in 1, 2,3 and 4 parts, and the 
best quality. 


(60 cts., $6 doz.,) 

The School Song Book, i:0:‘t0 snusuatiy 

extended Instructive Course, interspersed with Ex- 

ercises and Songs. beautiful Music, andis prepared 

for Girls? Normal Schools, by C. Everest, 

Teacher in the Philadelphia Normal School for 
Girls. 


H *.. ($1; per doz. $9,) 
The High School Choir, iss-iiteads's creat 
reputation as an almost perfect High School Son 
Book, and is extensively used—but should be uni- 
versally used. Music in 2, 3 and 4 parts. By L. O. 
Emerson & W. S. TILDEN. 


50 cts., $5 doz.) Fine 


The Whippoorwill, Coun collection of 


heerful, wide-awake Songs for Common Schools. 
By W. O. Perkins, author of The Golden Robin. 


ecimen Copies of any book mailed, post free, 
ad ° for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 





©. H. Ditson& Co., J. E. Ditson&Co,. 
843 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 
New York. Phila. 


The Best Reading at Popular Prices. 


NO NAME SERIES. 


The Novels in this Series are having a large sale not 
only on account of the curiosity attending their au- 
thorship, but because they are works of enduring 
merit. Some of the most popular writers of the day 
are engaged in this enterprise. 


NOVELS ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


The Seventh Thousand of 
MERCY PHILBRICK’S CHOICE, Price, $100. 
The Seventh Thousand of 
DEIRDRE; a Novel in Verse, Price, $1 00. 
The Fourth Thousand of 
IS THAT ALL? Price, $1 00. 

The Eighth Thousand of 
KISMET; a Nile Novel, Price, $1 00. 

The Fourth Thousand of 
THE GREAT MATCH; a Base-ball Story, Price $1 00. 
The Fourth Thousand of 
A MODERN MEPHISTOPHELES, Price, $1 00. 
AFTERGLOW, a Novel. Preparing for publication 
Price, $1 00. 
A New Novel by the author of ‘Mercy PHILsrRick’s 
Cno1ce.”’ 
A New Novel by the anthor of ‘‘Kismer.” 


TOWN AND COUNTRY 
SERIES. 


“Books should to one of these four ends conduce; 

For wisdom, piety, delight, or use."’ Sir J. Denham. 

A collection of entertaining, thoughtful, serious 
works, selected from the choicest home and foreign 
contemporary literature; books acceptable at all sea- 
sons, in both Town and Country. PRICE $100 


WORKS ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


BEN MILNER’S WOOING, a Novel. By Hotme Lee. 
FROM TRADITIONAL TO RATIONAL FAITH. 
By Rev. R. ANDREW GRIFFIN. 

A WINTERSTORY; aNovel. By the author of‘‘The 
Rose Garden.” 

SYRIAN SUNSHINE, Notes of Travel. By Tuomas 
G. APPLETON. 

JAN OF THE WINDMILL, a Novel. 
EwInea. 


By Mrs. 


The books in the “No Name Series’ and “Town 
and Country Series,”’ are for sale by all booksellers 
and newsdealers, or will be mailed, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the publishers. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 
299 Washington Street, Boston.  iyi4 








Choice Summer Reading. 
NIMPORT. 


Initial volume of “‘The Wayside Series.”’ Sq. 16mo. 
Cover design by J. W. Champney (‘‘Champ”’). Cloth 
flexible. $.50 
* ‘Nimport,’ the initial volame of the new ‘Way- 

side Series,’ is fairly entitled to a place amongst the 

best books of the season. It is bright, chatty and 
agreeable. with sufficient incident, to keep up the in- 
terest of the reader, even in the hot and sleepy after- 
noons of summer,—more than can be said of the ma- 
jority of warm-weather novels."’—Boston Transcript. 

“The anonymous authorof ‘Nimport’ bids fair to 
rival the unknown talent of the ‘No Name Series.’ 
His or her book (we should say her book) is as bright 
and witty an effort in the line of fiction as we have 
read for some time. Itnever hangs fire for a page.”’— 
Publishers’ Sp 

“There is ag deal of bright conversation in the 
book, the whole is written with ease and naturalness, 
and the persons have a strong air of reality.”"—New 
York Tribune. 

“There isa very nice child in the book, a bo 
named Copplestone Crownds; . . . he will be compare: 
to one or the other of ‘Helen's Babies,’ at least five 
hundred times during the next fortnight, although he 
is not like either of them.’’— Chicago Post. 


STUDENT LIFE AT HARVARD. 


By a Graduate. 12mo. Cloth, $1.75; paper $1.00. 

We have now ready an edition of this popular 
book in - od binding, the cover illuminated with 
characteristic sketches of student life. Unique and 
handsome. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


THE GOSPEL INVITATION. Sermons related to 
the Boston Revival of 1877. By seventeen Clergy- 
men of different Denominations. Small 8vo. Cloth. 


1.50. 

was BRONSON ALCOTT’S SCHOOL A TYPE OF 
GOD'S MORAL GOVERNMENT? A Review of 
Joseph Cook’s Theory of the Atonement. 16mo. 

Paper. 40 cents. 

WHAT IS ART; or, Art Theories and Methods con- 
cisely stated. By 8S. G. W. Benjamin. 12mo. 
Cloth, flexible. 75 cents. 

INDUSTRIAL ART EDUCATION, CONSIDERED 
ECONOMICALLY, By Prof. Walter Smith. An 
Address delivered before a Convention of the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the State of Penn- 
sylvania. 12mo. Paper. 2 cents. 


*,* The above books at all bookstores, or sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers. 


For all Lovers of Nature. 
LOCKWOOD'S FIELD PORTFOLIA. 


Designed for use in gathering plants, ferns, flowers, 
leaves and other botanical specimens. It is 14x20 
inches in size, contains 24 pages of heavy white por- 
ous paper and a sheet of gummed paper so perforated 
as to be easily torn into strips of any desired length. 
These strips are to be used as confining straps for the 
specimens, holding them securely in place till the 
time eomes for their removal. is obviates all ne- 
cessity for scissors or knife. The Portfoliois light, 
can be easly carried by ladies or children, and con- 
tains everything that is required. The strong sides 
are securely fastened by elastic straps and hooks. 

“It is the one thing lovely woman has often sighed 
for in her country jaunts, and is destined to drive 
into oblivion—where they belong—the awkward and 
clumsy old blank or atcount books with which she 
has been wont to load herself or her escort in her 
tramps after ferns and other green things.’’—Bosi 





Globe. 

“Collectors of ferns and leaves will find in Lock- 
wood’s Field Portfolio just the thing they have al- 
ways wanted, but never could find.”—Boston Tran- 


script. 

“Light, easy to handle, and all conveniences within, 
it is a desideratum long awaited. All who see it will 
want it.”— Boston Commonwealth. 

Half Cloth. $1.50. Cloth, $2.00. 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 





381 Washington St., Roston. 


For Twelve Pages of delightful gossip about 
R. H, Stoddard. with Portraits of the Poet and his 
Family, get the September Wide Awake. Also Sol- 
omon’s seal, by Sophie May, Child Marian Abroad, 
&c,, &c. Only 20 cents. 

Send to D. LothropCo,, Boston Mass 


A POPULAR BOOK. 
Nan, the New-Fashioned Girl. By Mrs. 8. C. Hal- 
lowell. Large l6mo. Cloth. Illus. $1.00. A book 
for restless girls to read, full of fun, good sense and 
deep feeling. 
BOSTON. D. LOTHROP & CO., PUBLISHERS 


POEMS FOR OUR DARLINGS, 
Elegant cloth binding, stamped in Black and Gold. 
Large quarto. $1.25. A peerless collection of richly 
illustrated poems by Celia Thaxter, Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, Ella Farman, Edgar Fawcett, and others. 
BOSTON. D. LOTHROP & CO., PUBLISHERS. 


FOUR GIRLS AT CHAUTAUQUA. By 
Pansy. Illustrated. $1.50 
The most fascinating ‘‘watering-place” story ever 

published. Four friends, each a brilliant girl in her 

way, tired of Saratoga and Newport, try a fortnight 
at the new summer resort on Chautauqua Lake, choos- 
ing the time when the National Sunday-School As- 
sembly is in camp. Rev. Drs. Vincent, Deems, Cuyler, 

Edward Eggleston, Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller, 

move prominently through the story, 

Boston. D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers. 


12 mo, 


THE CHAUTAUQUA GIRLS AT HOME. 
By Pansy. 12mo. Illustrated. oe « CLS 
“Pansy knows girls, and has the gift of story-tell- 

ing, by which the hard facts of every-day life take on 

acharm of fairy-land. No one can look into ‘The 

Chautauqua Girls’ without feeling the subtle fascina- 

tion of its pictures of quiet life, and being drawn 

into warm sympathy with the four friends who long 

to form noble characters. They have been won to a 

love of Jesus by attending a camp-meeting at Chau- 

tauqua; but they find it so hard to be true to their 
new impulses, and to carry the spirit of the Bible into 
every-day life, that the story of their struggles, dis- 
heartening failures relieved by partial successes, is 
very human and full of genuine pathos, It is good 
summer reading, for beguiling away hours, and in- 

spiring with generous purposes.” 7 
This sequel to “Four Girls at Chautauqua,” ix de- 

servedly the best selling book of the year. 


Boston: D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers. 





YOUNG FOLKS’ 
BOOK OF AMERICAN 
EXPLORERS. 


== 
THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON,. 


Uniform with the Young Folks’ History of the U. 8. 
One volume. Fully illustrated. Price $.150. 


The ‘‘Young Folks’ Book of American 
Explorers” is as distinctly a new departure 
in our historical literature as was its prede- 
cessor, the ‘‘Young Folks’ History of the 
United States.” The ‘Book of American 
Explorers” is a series of narratives of dis- 
covery and adventure, told in the precise 
words of the discoverers themselves. It is 
a series of racy and interesting extracts 
from original narratives or early transla- 
tions of such narratives. These selections 
are made with care, so as to give a glimpse 
at the various nationalities engaged—Norse, 
Spanish, French, Dutch, English, etc.—and 
are put together in order of time, with the 
needful notes and explanations. The ground 
covered may be seen by the following list of 
subjects, treated in successive chapters: The 
traditions of the Norsemen; Columbus and 
his Companions; Cabot and Verrazzano, 
The Strange Voyage of Cabeza da Vaca: 
The French in Canada; Hernando de Soto; 
The French in Fidrida; Sir Humphrey Gil- 
bert; The Lost Colonies of Virginia; Un- 
successful New England Settlements: Cap- 
tain John Smith in Virginia; Champlain on 
the War Path; Henry Hudson and the New 
Netherlands; The Pilgrims at Plymouth; 
The Massachusetts Bay Colony. 

Besides the legends of the Norsemen, the- 
book makes an almost continuous tale of 
adventure from 1492 to 1630, all told in the. 
words of the explorers themselves. This: 
is, it is believed, a far more attractive way 
of telling than to re-write them in the words 
of another, and it is hoped that it may in- 
duce young people to explore for themselves 
the rich mine of historical adventure thus 
laid open. 


*,* Now ready at all the Bookstores. Sent by mail 
prepaid on receipt of price. 


LEE « SHEPARD, Publishers, 





41-45 Franklin Street, Boston. 
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All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box oo a Boston, Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders ma sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not stered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 

Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt of 
the first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This chan 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts will not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 

iration of their subscriptions and to forward money 
for the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 





~~ ‘SIXTY CENTS FOR FOUR MONTHS. 
We make our friends the following prop- 
osition for new subscribers. WE WILL SEND 
THE WoMAN’S JOURNAL FOR FOUR MONTHS 
FOR SIXTY CENTS, commencing,—say the 
first week of November. Here isa great 
chance to push the JourNAL, We entreat 
our friends to improve the opportnnity. 
Subscribe for your friends. Persuade others 
to subscribe for it. Ifevery one of our sub- 
scribers will devote half aday to canvassing 
for the WomAN’s JOURNAL, on the above 
terms, we shall add a thousand names to our 
list in a fortnight. Go to work for it, dear 
friends, this very week. SIxTY CENTS FOR 
FOUR MONTHS. L. 8. 


oe 


SUFFRAGISTS AND POLITICAL PARTIES. 


The Suffragists in this State, and I think 
also in other States, do not generally intend 
ever again, in any way, to support political 
candidates of any party who are opposed 
to Woman Suffrage, or who are not known 
to be avowed believers in and supporters 
of it. 

For myself, I regard every existing party 
exigency, policy, or principle, as secondary 
in importance and in pressing necessity to 
the establishing of political rights for Wo- 
man. If, by any mischance, it could be 
possible that, to-morrow, all men should 
be disfranchised, as all women are to-day, 
how every other topic of present political 
interest would be pushed out of sight and 
go down before it! In that case, disfran- 
chisement would be seen to be, what it real. 
ly is, the gravest offence against justice and 
against personal liberty, the gravest usurpa- 
tion, short of chattel slavery, that the sun 
looks down upon. The fact that it is not 
so considered in the case of women, dues 
not make their claim any less imperative. 
There was amore woeful indifference in re- 
gard to the rights of the slave, than there is 
in regard to the rights of women. But, all 
the same, the event proved that the wisest 
statesmanship and the truest political sa- 
gacity would have put his claim in the ‘‘fore 
front” of all questions, to be considered, 
grappled with, and settled. 

Women have always been urged not to 
push their claim, but to keep it in abey- 
ance, lest the interest of somebody else 
should fail; and we have done this, year af- 
ter year, supporting men for office who de- 
spised or hated Woman Suffrage, until we 
thave reaped a harvest of memories full of 
‘disappointment. This year the Republicans 
are in deadly fear lest they shall fail to elect 
Governor Rice, on account of the votes 
which Republicans who are either Suffragists 
or Prohibitionists, will give for Judge Pit- 
man. We are accordingly admonished, 
that the defeat of Governor Rice will be re- 
garded as a blow at President Hayes, and 
that ‘‘for the sake of great national interests 
we should be very careful what we do.” 

This is said to women, disfranchised wo- 
men, who are overborne by the gravest in- 
justice in the very fact of their disfranchise- 
ment. ‘Be very careful what we do for 
our own relief!” We women are fifteen 
millions. The National interest is our in- 
terest, but we have no vote to help it. For 
the sake of that interest we must hold all 
questions second to our right to the ballot, 
just as men would, if they were disfran- 
chised. 

In Massachusetts there are a hundred and 
fifty thousand women who are old enough 
to vote. One hundred thousand of these, 
at least, are Republicans. If they could 
vote, how easily the Republican party would 
hold its supremacy, and so give its support 
to President Hayes! But in the interest of 
the State, which is our interest, women 
should hold all State questions second to 
their right to the ballot, just as the men of 
the State would do, if they were disfranchis- 
ed as we are. 

Parties may go up or down. Candidates 
may be elected or fail to be elected, the 
greatest question of the hour is whether 
one half of the people shall be governed and 
taxed by the other half. Love of justice, 
statesmanship, political Sagacity, and com- 
mon sense, alike demand a ceaseless opposi- 
tion to the odious oligarchy of sex, which 
holds all men sovereigns, and all women 
subjects. 

For myself, I shall work and pray for con- 





fusion and defeat to every candidate and to 
every party that opposes the political rights 
of Woman. In no better way can this be 
done than to vote against those who are 
against us, and to vote for and help into 
power those whu believe in the ballot for 
women, and who dare to say so, as Judge 
Pitman does in Massachusetts. L. 8. 
oor 


A NICE QUESTION ABOUT PAUPERS. 





A bill was introduced, last winter, in the 
Massachusetts Legislature, the substance of 
which was (I have not the bill before me) 
that male persons who are supported at the 
public expense shall not be entitled to vote. 
There was a large margin in the bill, to 
protect the Suffrage of those who are not 
real paupers. For instance, if a man had a 
protracted illness, and received temporary 
relief, he should not be disfranchised. A 
day was also to be set apart on which any 
such person might show that the public 
charity he had received was an exceptional, 
and not an habitual fact. The object of the 
bill was to prevent the beggar ‘‘who asks 
you to give him twenty-five cents to buy his 
dinner to-day, from voting to put a mort- 
gage on your house to-morrow.” It was to 
make it impossible for the man who regu- 
larly gets soup at the public expense from 
voting himself beef steak instead of soup. 

In other words, the bill was intended to 
protect industrious and thrifty citizens from 
pillage by the lazy, the thriftless, and the 
shiftless. It was a good and wholesome 
bill. 

Now comes the application of the law. 
The elections are at hand. ‘‘Itis a nice ques- 
tion,” says the Cambridge Press, ‘‘to settle 
who are real paupers.” 

It is quite right that the largest care should 
be taken to prevent the least infringement 
of the rights of any human being. But 
there issomething very one-sided and wrong, 
when the sensitiveness about withholding 
the ballot, is only felt and expressed for 
men. 

In Cambridge, as in every other town in 
Massachusetts, there are a large number of 
women, many of them poor but hard-work- 
ing, who give to actual toil not less than 
twelve or fourteen hours each day. They 
are thrifty, and in no sense a tax on public 
or private charity. Why should not that 
earnest defence of the political rights of 
poor men, be extended to the defence of the 
political rights of poor women? In Cam- 
bridge, as in every other town in Massachu- 
setts, there are a large number of women, 
who bear their full share of the burden in- 
curred by public charity. Why should not 
the political rights of women who help pay 
the public charity, be as fully secured, and 
as carefully defended, as are the political 
rights of men who receive the charity? Is 
not this a fair question? L. 8. 

emo. 


WHY SUFFRAGISTS SHOULD VOTE FOR 
PITMAN, 


Every Suffragist should work and vote 
for Robert C. Prrman for Governor of 
Massachusetts, because Mr. Pitman is a 
pronounced friend of Woman Suffrage. 
Every Suffragist should work and vote 
against Alexander H. Rice and William 
Gaston, because both of these gentlemen 
are opposed to Woman Suffrage. This 
duty is so clear, that no Suffragist can hesi- 
tate, unless he believes that issues more im- 
portant than Woman Suffrage depend upon 
the election or defeat of Riceor Gaston. 
In that case he will, of course, cast his vote 
for one or the other of these candidates, ig- 
noring the issue of Woman Suffrage alto- 
gether. 

We hold the question of Impartial Suff- 
rage irrespective of sex, as the cardinal po- 
litical issue. The monstrous crime, which 
withholds froma majority of the citizens 
of this State any authoritative political ex- 
pression, and bulldozes them out of the ex- 
ercise of their inalienable right of self-gov- 
ernment, simply because they are women, 
is not to be tolerated or excused. This 
question is broader, deeper and more funda- 
mental than republicanism, democracy, or 
prohibition. It is either the most import- 
ant, or it is nothing. 

The weighty and well-considered argu- 
ments of Mr. Sewall against separate party 
action do not here apply. To vote for 
Judge Pitman does not necessarily involve 
any change of party relations. A Republi- 
can may remain a Republican, a Democrat 
may remain a Democrat, and yet, in the ex- 
ercise of his individual sovereignty of rea- 
son and conscience, he may vote for the 
Woman Suffrage candidate for Governor. 
The crack of the party lash has no terror. 
The Republican State Convention has re- 
peatedly and expressly affirmed “‘the divine 
right to bolt.” Thirteen thousand anti-Suf- 
frage rum Republicans exercised that right 
in 1874 by bolting Talbot and voting for 
Gaston. These are the very men, who to- 
day, seek to put a shackle upon Republican 
voters in behalf of Mr. Rice. 

Mr. Sewall himself, in his article, coun- 
sels Suffragists to discriminate; for he rec- 
ommends them to “remain a united body 
and have organized clubs in every town and 
in every ward in every city,” and uges “‘that 
each person, acting also within his own po- 
litical party, should endeavor to secure 
nominations, as far as possible, of Suffrag- 
ists for the Legislature and for Governor.” 





This is no new position. At every Wom- 
an Suffrage State Convention, for the past 
eight years, the Massachusetts Suffragists 
have declared themselves in favor of ques- 
tioning candidates for public office upon 
the Woman Suffrage issue. In many cases 
they have elected or defeated candidates 
for the Legislature, in accordance with this 
principle. 

Last year,thousands of Republicans voted 
for Rice under protest, on account of the 
Presidentiai contest. They then declared 
that ‘‘next year they would vote for a Re- 
form candidate.” The time hascome; next 
Tuesday will show whether they are ready 
to fulfill these assurances. Many life-long 
Republicans believe that the defeat of Mr. 
Rice is, more than ever before, important, 
as a protest against his abandonment of 
principles and measures which have given 
the Republican party its vitality in the past. 
If Republicanism is to mean henceforth only 
a respectable mediocrity, which pays its 
taxes and pew-rent while it ignores the 
equal rights of Woman, then the sooner it 
goes under the better! 

Judge Pitman is indeed a warm support- 
er of the rights of the freedmen. He is an 
earnest Prohibitionist. He is vastly superi- 
or to his competitors in personal qualifica- 
tions for the office. But we do not advo- 
cate his election on any of these grounds. 
We support him because he is an ardent 
Woman Suffragist. In politics, as mm war, 
power alone commands respect. Women 
can show their power only by finer methods 
than brute force. By helping Suffragists to 
office,and by defeating opponents, they will 
show that they have political opinions and 
are able to make them respected. When 
the Suffragists have shown their ability to 
remand a Governor to private life, they will 
find a hearing. Then political parties will 
invite women into caucuses and conven- 
tions, and political leaders will make haste 
to do them justice. H. B. B. 





oe 


A SIGN OF THE TIMES. 


In New York, Oct. 28, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Thompson, the distinguished philanthropist 
and millionaire, was elected president of 
the New York Liberal Club, formerly pre- 
sided over by Horace Greeley. 

“oe 
DO MAJORITIES GOVERN? 





At a late Political Reform meeting in 
New York, a disturbance was made bya 
few Communists. When order was re- 
stored Mr. Babcock rose and said: 

‘Before announcing any more speakers, 
I want to say one word to just that portion 
of the audience that does not seem inclined 
to favor the object of the meeting. The 
numbers seemed, when called upon to rise 
a few moments ago, very small, and I have 
no doubt a majority of them believe in the 
rule that a majority ought to govern, They 
believe that a majority ought to govern un- 
der all conceivable circumstances. Now, 
if they claim that, how can they with any 
sort of decency come to a meeting like this 
and not admit that the majority ought to 
govern here? (Prolonged applause.) 

There are sixty thousand more adult 
women in the Stateof New York than adult 


men. ‘‘A majority ought to govern, under 
all conceivable circumstances.” Let us re- 
form the Reformers. © ©. H. 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE AND HISTORY. 


Mrs. Abba Goold Woolson, whose con- 
versational lectures upon the Literature and 
History of England, have been given else- 
where during the past season with great 
success, is delivering in Boston a course of 
twelve lectures upon eminent English Au- 
thors, taken in chronological order from the 
days of Chaucer to the present time. 

These lectures are given without notes; 
and present not only studies of the Litera- 
ture of the period, but also such preliminary 
pictures of the History of Europe, and of 
the various political and religious influences 
then at work, as are needed for a clear un- 
derstanding of the authors themselves. 

These lectures will be delivered at Wes- 
leyan Hall, on successive Wednesday morn- 
ings, at 11 o’clock, beginning Oct. 31. Tick- 
ets for the course, $5.00, are for sale at the 
bookstore of A. Williams & Co., and at 
Ditson’s. No course this season will be 
more interesting, or instructive than this. 

H. B. B. 
td 


IS SAUL ALSO AMONG THE PROPHETS? 


We congratulate the Suffragists of Massa- 
chusetts upon the apparent conversion to 
our cause of the Boston Sunday . Herald, as 
evidenced by its taking the trouble to zive 
us good advice for the future management 
of our cause. The sudden interest shown 
in our efforts, will doubtless be increased if 
we are so ‘‘impolitic” as to defeat Mr. Rice 
next week. 

A LITTLE MORE ART. 

There is one thought that always recurs 
to us after any act or convention of the Wo- 
man Suffragists. It is the want of tact they 
exhibit. For instance, their speeches have 
been dull,and for an indefinite period, mere 
repetitions of stale arguments. Year after 
year these are made by the same set of talk- 
ers. Doesn’t everybody know, when Lucy 
Stone gets up to speak, whether here or in 
Colorado, that she is going to say it is a dis- 
zrace to the country that women should not 

ave the ballot when itis given to ‘‘negroes, 
paupers and idiots?” Is not everybody pre- 
pared for Mr. Blackwell’s regular tirade 





against political leaders of the last party 
tied to by the Suffragists? And as for the 
Fosters, why, their story of ‘‘taxation with- 
out representation” is so familiar, that one 
unconsciously parrots off the phrase in 
unison with themselves as though it were a 
chorus toa popular melody. This ‘‘cut and 
dried” way of doing things, strikes us as a 
conspicuous weakness. People like novel- 
ty, and demand it. Perhaps there can be 
nothing new said in favor of Woman Suf- 
frage by its advocates, as they affirm, but 
there can be undoubtedly new and attractive 
ways found of dressing the old ideas. No- 
body of any intelligence, who writes or 
talks, pretends that he is wiser than Solo- 
mon, and has found something ‘‘new under 
the sun,” but he does not stop writing or 
talking on that account, but finds listeners 
because he says what he says in an agreeable 
way or enhances it with fresh color, and by 
varying its setting. The Woman Suffra- 
gists may believe that the arguments they 
present are self-evident truths and need only 
to be heard to be accepted, but the trouble 
is that the same set of people attend their 
meetings annually, and they do nothing, and 
seem inclined not to do anything, to draw 
in the material for conversion. It is the 
same way with their newspaper. It is so 
full of Woman Suffrage topics that none 
but persons of that ilk will read it; conse- 
quently it does not reach, nor influence, 
those outside the faith. This mode of con- 
duct would seem to indicate that the leaders 
in this cause think it beneath them to use 
any of the popular ‘‘arts” in the setting 
forth of their principles, Herein they differ 
from that exemplar of proselytism, the 
Apostle Paul, who thought it became him 
to be all things to all men if thereby he 
might win some. But, possibly, the preju- 
dice of women against Paul, might prevent 
his advice from receiving its due weight. 
Nevertheless, ‘‘art” or tact, or whatever 
term the conciliatory spirit is clothed in, is 
the very element that the Woman Suffrage 
party seems to be deficient in and to require. 
And this is a strange deficiency, too, when 
we consider how essentially this element is 
a feminine characteristic, It is the magnetic 
charm of the domestic circle. Men are 
eT by it, and they like to be so 
controlled, if the power is not vaunted os- 
tentatiously. It is just this artfully exer- 
cised influence that has made women emi- 
nent to a greuter or less degree,in proportion 
as it has been united with beauty, culture 
and position. But itis not alone exercised 
by women. Any person, male as well as 
female, who wishes and determines to gain, 
and does achieve, a purpose,employs all the 
means possible to attain it. It may not al- 
ways be that the means are respected as sep- 
arate from the end, but they become digni- 
fied by their connection. The President 
may have felt like a puppet on his recent 
Southern tour, but he doubtless thought the 
object worthy, and so gave no heed to his 
personal preferences. Mr. Schurz might 
have laughed at his position as distributor of 
silver medals to the Indians, had not his pur- 
pose lent stateliness to the act. Now this 
is the temper which we believe the Woman 
Suffragists need to foster. Let them drop 
the severe, rigid style that prejudices the 
very persons whose aid would strengthen 
them. Let them dispense with the fashion, 
honored a enough, of scolding and ha- 
ranguing. Let them win first by gentle 
manners, and so prepare the | for hear- 
ingand conviction. Let them take a lesson 
from the angler, who flirts his imitative fiy 
skilfully in the water of the stream, instead 
of exposing the bald hook to frighten and 
forever drive away the fish. Let them re- 
member that, however just they may con- 
sider their cause, the world has remained in- 
different to others equally just, and will be 
likely to remain so to theirs, while they con- 
tinue in their present impolitic course, 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Vote for Prrman for Governor. 

Look out for your State Senator. 

Look out for your Representatives. 

Woman Suffragists, go to the polls! 

The ‘‘Memoir and Letters of Charles 
Sumner,” edited by Mr. Edward L. Pierce, 
will be issued in November. 

There is a suspicion that Gov. Rice’s of- 
fice-holders and special friends hereabouts 
are selling him out.—Springfield Republican. 

Mr. Frothingham alluded last Sunday to 
the superstitions of belief. But has not un- 
belief its superstitions, too?—Jewish Messen- 
ger. 

The man who allows himself to be dis- 
franchised by a failure to register; should 
borrow a petticoat and wear it.— Milwaukee 
Sentinel (Rep.) 

Arkansas is the last place to look to for 
an advance in Woman's Rights. But the 
State Teachers’ Association has elected a 
woman president. 











The father takes his ease at his inn, and 
lets the young ravens cry. ‘‘Like as a fa- 
ther pitieth his children;” should be revised 
and made to read ‘‘mother.” 

A Fitchburg young woman, wanting to 
hear James T. Fields’s literary lectures, 
hired a hall, engaged the speaker, and is re- 
warded with crowded houses. 

John E. Fitzgerald, the well-known Demo- 
crat and Woman Suffragist of Boston, is 
said to be going to remove to New York, 
where Tammany has promised him a judge- 
ship. 

Holland is about to erect a memorial to 
the late Mr. Motley, and the memento is 
likely to be a statue at Amsterdam, the cost 
of which will be defrayed by public sub- 
scription. 

Rev L. T. Chamberlain, a native of West 
Brookfield, and brother of Ex-Gov. Cham- 
berlain of South Carolina, has accepted acall 
to the pastorate of the Broadway Church, 
Norwich, Conn. 








Grace Greenwood will be surprised to 
learn from Harper's Bazar, that she lives in 
a neat, vine-covered brick house, in Denver 
and that she took an active part in the late 
Suffrage contest. 

The New Orleans Picayune objects to 
calling Miss Mary Anderson “May.” Miss 
Anderson is a tragedienne, and wants no pet 
name. No one ever dared to call Charlotte 
Cushman ‘‘Lottie.” 

At the anniversary of the Drew Theologi- 
cal Seminary, at Madison, N. J., Oct. 25, 
two Associations of the Seminary, each 
composed of women, have pledged $40,000 
to endow a professorship. 

The State eiection occurs next Tuesday, 
and as the time draws near, it is more and 
more evident that Massachusetts must this 
year be considered among the doubtful 
States-——Springfield Union. 

Miss Frances Willard lectured in Indian- 
apolis last week on ‘“‘Home Protection,” 
She affirms that ‘‘Woman Suffrage is the 
great need of Temperance Reformers and 
Christian Philanthropists.” 

The popular estimation of Wide Awake is 
well summed up in what a distinguished 
literary gentleman said: ‘The other maga- 
zines lie on the table fresh and clean, while 
Wide Awake is read to tatters.” 

The Woman’s Christian Temperance Un. 
ion of North Cambridge, Mass., met in the 
vestry of the Universalist Church last Mon 
day afternoon, and there was a large attend- 
ance, notwithstanding the inclemency of the 
weather. 

In the 7th Suffolk Senatorial District (Rox- 
bury and Jamaica Plain) Albert Palmer, 
the Republican candidate, is a faithful and 
pronounced friend of Woman Suffrage, 
Mr. O’Brien, the Democratic candidate, is 
bitterly opposed to it. Vote for Palmer ! 

In losing Hon. Frederick M. Stone from 
the State Senate, he having declined a re- 
nomination in the Second Middlesex Dis- 
trict, the Commonwealth is deprived of the 
services of one of the ablest legislators who 
ever sat in either branch of the Legislature. 

The Springfield Republican is misinformed 
when it says that the Suffragists talk of 
voting for Morse. The State Convention 
unanimously decided to make no nomina- 
tions, but recommended Suffragists to vote 
for Pitman, 


The last sickness of Miss Mary A. Hilton, 
of Newmarket, was of a singular character, 
She fell asleep and could not be roused for 
forty hours. Then she awoke and recog- 
nized those around her, after which she slept 
thirty hours and then died. 

Two of the Denver labor unions, the 
journeymen tailors and printers, have con- 
ceded to women aright that is generally 
denied them elsewhere. This shows a lib- 
eral spirit on their part that is worthy of 
commendation and encouragement.—Den- 
ver Democrat. 


Not long ago six sailors were brought be- 
fore an English magistrate for refusing to 
sail in a vessel named the TZrwelove. The 
ship was built in 1764, and the crew en- 
gaged to go in her without knowing her an- 
tiquity. When they learned the fact, they 
feared to trust their lives in her across the 
Bay of Biscay. 

The Woman’s Centenary Association of 
the Universalist church of America, re- 
elected its officers at Chicago recently, Mrs. 
C. A. Soule, President. Lectures were de- 
livered in the evening by Mrs. Soule and 
Mrs. A. J. Chapin. The meeting was in 
anticipation of the National Universalist 
Convention. 

Dennis O'Connell, a correspondent of the 
Winsted Press, has been arrested and put on 
$200 bail at the instance of Father B. 0. 
Sheridan, the Roman Catholic priest at Coll- 
insville, for having written that the priest 
was collecting an extraordinarily large sum 
to buy a pasture lot for his cow, and that 
there were suspicions in consequence. 

In the Second Norfolk Senatorial Dis- 
trict both the candidates for State Sena 
tor are Suffragists. The Republican candi- 
date, F. D. Ely, in the House of Represen- 
tatives, in 1873, voted for Woman Suffrage. 
Bushrod Morse, the Prohibitionist, Labor 
Reform and Democratic candidate, also 
voted for Woman Suffrage in the House, in 
1870. 

Apropos of John Wilson, the London 
World tells a story which speaks for itself. 
While being ‘‘coached” to sing with Mali- 
bran in ‘‘Sonnambula,” the maestro said to 
him, ‘‘Mr. Wilson, you must throw more 
passion into your manner. Remember, sir, 
you are making love to Amina.” The 
Scotchman simply answered, ‘‘Man, I'm 
married.” 

We do not wonder at the laugh—for it 
was a joke—but we cannot approve the 
taste of the essayist at the Detroit Congre- 


. gational Council, who declared that the po- 


litical Woman’s Rrights movement has 
been “‘dead four days.” It is not so dead 
but that it will soon ‘‘come forth,” to the 
confusion of the Pharisees.—New York 1n- 
dependent. 

Last week Mr. See was condemned for 
allowing women to speak from his.pulpit. 
During the session of the same synod which 
condemned him, a crowded woman's mis- 
sionary meeting was held in connection 
with the synod’s meeting, in one of the 
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largest churches—the church of the prose- 
cutor—and at least two Presbyterian minis- 
ters were present and took part with the 
women in the service. 

John Morrissey was the only Senator 
from New York City, who voted last year 
against submitting the municipal amend- 
ments toa popular vote. The Hrening Post, 
in supporting him, is therefore supporting a 
candidate fora body of law-makers, who 
not only gets his living by breaking the 
law, but also a municipal reformer who is 
committed against what the Post considers a 
vital and indispensable measure of munici- 
pal reform. 

The Boston Jerald gives Woman Suf- 
fragists the following advice: ‘Let Stephen 
and Abby Foster leave off crying out that 
taxation without representation is tyranny. 
Let Lucy Stone cease to remind people that 
women are ranked politically with idiots, 
tunatics and felons. Let H. B. Blackwell 
have done with criticising political leaders. 
Let them find something new and interest- 
ing to say, and then they will begin to suc- 
ceed.” 

‘The best thing the Republicans of the 
third Suftolk senatorial district can do is to 
nominate a candidate for State Senator whom 
they can vote for. If there has been sharp 
practice in the district in the selection of a 
candidate, the best way of rebuking it is to 
vote against it, even if there is small chance 
of success,”’ says the Boston Daily Adver- 
tiser, advising a bolt. Why then should they 
not vote for Pitman for Governor, on the 
same principle? 

The women of the world wonder how 
Woman Suffrage was so easily obtained in 
this Territory. They cannot comprehend 
that God was init. If the women of Utah 
realized their privileges they would know 
they were the most favored of all their sex. 
They have the noblest incentives to action, 
the broadest scope in which to labor, and, 
if they were wise, they will hold the ballot 
sacred as the gift of God to them and use it 
judiciously.— The Woman's Exponent of Salt 
Lake. 

Those who think that methods of dealing 
with the liquor traffic are of greater conse- 
quence than all the considerations of prin 
ciple and character which divide the two 
great parties of the country of course will 
not vote for Rice. Those who are bound 
up in Woman Suffrage, in labor reform, or 
the glorious cause of paper money, are also 
to be counted out. The Republican party 
has not had their co-operation in late years, 
and must succeed without it now.—Boston 
Advertiser. 

A Maorichief, Karaitiana Takamoan, was 
good enough some years ago to expound the 
principle of the bankrupt law. Said he, 
“TI go to a storekeeper and buy five pounds’ 
worth of things and don’t pay. Some time 
after I go to a judge and say, ‘1 owe this 
man five pounds and only have one.’ Then 
he says to me, ‘You give him the pound; 
and he says to the storekeeper, ‘You give 
back a receipt for five pounds.’ Then the 
judge says to me, ‘All right; now you go 
and do itagain.’ ” 

At the recent Women’s Congress at Cleve- 
land, Mrs. Frances W. Harper, a colored 
woman, read a paper ‘‘On the colored wo- 
men of America.” She said that to elevate 
the man was to lift up the woman, but ‘‘in 
the new condition of things, the colored 
man has vaulted into power, leaving the 
woman behind.” Some colored women, 
nevertheless, are studying medicine, and 
one of them has become a lawyer. They 
often do a good business in raising vegeta- 
bles and poultry. 

Stove Polish Morse, the prohibitory can- 
didate for lieutenant-governor, is accused 
by the Worcester Gazette of telling objec- 
tionable stories in his recent address at a 
Worcester rally. Morse denies, and the pa- 
per reiterates. The bill cites that he told at 
least two, ‘‘one of which was excessively in- 
delicate, and the other absolutely vulgar, 
not in itself, but in the speaker’s manner of 
telling it.” It will be recalled that the 
Woman Suffragists talk of voting for Morse: 
—Springfield Republican. 

President Chadbourne, of Williams Col- 
lege, has given to the public in a single vol- 
ume five baccalaureate sermons preached 
by him to classes graduating from that in- 
stitution. The subjects of these sermons 
are: “Strength of the Inward Man,” ‘‘Him 
that Overcometh,” ‘“The Law of Service,” 
“The Tree by the Rivers of Water,” and 
“The Stability of Nature.” These dis- 
courses are worthy of preservation. They 
are strong, earnest, helpful, uplifting ad- 
dresses, and will prove profitable to many 
besides those to whom they were originally 
addressed. 

Mr. Eli Thayer gave the following inter- 
esting reminiscence at Lawrence, Kansas, a 
few days since, at a meeting of the old set- 
tlers of that State: ‘‘I held,” said he, ‘a 
meeting in New York, and urged with all 
the power I could the need of Kansas. At 
ihe close of the address, a young man arose 
and said that he was anxious to do some- 
thing toward the abolition of slavery. He 
thought my scheme practical, and would 
give $1000. Through his influence I suc- 


ceeded in raising 30,000 in three weeks. 
His name is one that no eulogy of mine can 
brighten, and no one’s calumny can sully. 
{t was William M. Evarts.” 





Rev. J. H. Wiggin, of South Boston, 
gave the closing lecture of the Suffrage 
Club there, at the Hawes Place Unitarian 
Church, on Wednesday evening, Oct. 31. 
His subject was ‘‘The Gain of It,” and was 
a discussion (abounding in historic, dramat- 
ic, timely and personal allusions,) of the 
profit which will come to the human race 
through the Woman's Rights movement, 
The lecture 1s very highly praised by those 
who listened to it, and was given entirely 
without notice. We hope that Clubs else- 
where will secure Mr. Wiggin’s service for 
its delivery. For particulars, inquire at this 
office. 

Another hearing was had at Boston, 
Wednesday, on the subject of classical edu- 
cation for girls, the opponents taking as 
a text, that ‘emulation hurts girls.” A re- 
monstrance, signed by Mayor Prince, Otis 
Norcross, Oliver Wendell Holmes, and 73 
others, to the effect that, while they believed 
in giving the girls thorough instruction, it 
should not be in the Latin school, was pre- 
sented, and letters supporting the remon- 
strance were read from President Eliot, of 
Harvard College, Charles Francis Adams, 
Prof. Dimmock, of Adams Academy, and 
President Pynchon, of Trinity College. 
The hearing is still further continued till 
Thursday. 

Rev. Isaac N. See, who let two women 
preach in his pulpit one Sunday, must swal- 
low the Presbyterian church’s censure, or 
step down and out, for the synod of New 
Jersey has sustained the action of the New- 
ark Presbytery against his appeal, 100 to 16 
being of the opinion that women mustn’t 
preach. Dr. Craven, his prosecutor, has 
also reason to be dissatisfied, for his object 
in bringing up the case was to have it decid- 
ed absolutely both whether such preaching 
is unscriptural, and whether women’s speak- 
ing and praying in prayer-meeting is like- 
wise unscriptural—and these questions both 
presbytery and synod directly refuse to 
touch. 

Edward Everett Hale calls attention in 
the Boston Daily Transcript, to the number 
and success of the women who study Greek 
in America, All the young women who 
graduate at Antioch College pass the tull 
Greek course if they wish, and most of 
them, for fifteen years, have wished to. 
The alternative is a full German course. 
He thinks that any of these students would 
have easily passed the last Greek examina- 
tion in the required course at Harvard. 
He remembers one of them as for some time 
the head of the Greek department in one of 
our high schools, and none of her pupils 
were ever rejected, either at Yale or Har- 
vard. 

The press of Massachusetts can do the 
State no better service, from this time on- 
ward to the meeting of the Legislature, 
than to unite in an imperative demand for 
the abolition of the trustee process, at least 
so far as it affects the wages of working 
men. A more cruel law than this, in its 
present shape, never encumbered the statute 
buoks of the commonwealth. Its fall is 
sure, but it should not be delayed. Not- 
withstanding the best efforts of its oppo- 
nents. many men will go to the Legislature 
whose personal interests will lead them to 
favor its retention, but, if the press does its 
duty, it will excite such a popular clamor 
against this iniquity as to compel its over- 
throw.—New England Homestead. 

That inveterate conservative, Hon. Charles 
Francis Adams writes: ‘‘I suppose the ex- 
periment of uniting the sexes in education 
at amature age is likely to be fuily tried. 
The tendency of the age is tentative. It 
will go on until some shocking scandals de- 
velop the danger, and the people will recog- 
nize the wisdom of the conclusion arrived 
at many centuries ago from primitive expe- 
rience. Meantime I am willing to acquiesce 
when | canuot help it.” He seems to have 
forgotten that many of the academies of 
New England have been organized upon the 
basis of coeducation for a generation past, 
and that most of the Western colleges ad- 
mit women as well as men. Not only do 
no “‘shocking scandals” ensue, but morality 
is greatly promoted thereby. 

The New York Graphic very pertinently 
asks ‘“‘why the Republican party of New 
York should indorse John Morrissey, who is 
a professional gambler, and why such ‘high- 
toned’ journals as the New York Zimes and 
Evening Post should advocate his election 
to the Senate of that State?” The answer 
is, that the Republican party of New York 
has ceased to be a reform party. But what 
shall we say of the Springfield Republican, 
which actually gives Morrissey a certificate 
of moral character, by saying, ‘“‘The New 
York Evening Post and the Republicans of 
his district are doing the right thing in join- 
ing the Democratic opponents of Tammany 
in pushing John Morrissey for the State 
Senate. John is honest and independent,— 
and that is more than can be said of many 
New York legislators.” No wonder the 
Republican advocates the re-election of Rice! 

Said Wendell Phillips, in Parker Memori- 
al Hall, Sunday evening: ‘‘When you look 
over our country and notice the change of 
feeling that has taken place in regard to the 
Southern States, the rising new fervor of 
forgiveness, you imagine probably there has 
been a great transformation; but in reality 
there has been no change in political belief 





Nonew element has sprung up in the politics 
of the country. The half-and-half Demo- 
crats and Republicans, the dough-faces, are 
the same as they were; there's no change in 
these people. It’s a mistake to suppose that 
in a universal (male) Suffrage country the 
majority rule. It is no such thing; you 
have only to go to the caucus to see ten 
pivotal men control the movements and 
opinions of 100.” The speaker had abund- 
ant faithin the republic. The ‘‘people,” said 
he, ‘‘know what they want. The calm fore- 
sight and wisdom of the great mass has not 
changed or faltered.” 

The State Convention of the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Unions closed at 
Worcester last week, the chief feature of 
the session being the elaboration of a plan 
for temperance work among Sunday-school 
children. The resolutions reported by the 
committee protest against the use of fer- 
mented wine at the communion-table, and 
of any kind of liquor in cooking, pledge the 
women to use their moral and social influ- 
ence for a prohibitory law, remonstrate 
against the use of liquors at public ban- 
quets at public expense, and provide for a 
State temperance fair on Christian princi- 
ples, in the Spring, to provide funds for the 
work of the Unions. Miss DeVelling, for 
the West of the State, reported six Unions 
in Hampden County, and five in Hampshire, 
generally flourishing. 

The ancient Greek poet, Euripides, was 
held up as the enemy of women, and it was 
said that his death was owing to lynching 
at the hands of some of the sex, in revenge 
for his libels on them all; and yet the few 
of his dramas that have come down to us 
contain the finest feminine characters drawn 
by the genius of the antique world. He 
can be made a woman-hater only through 
the same process that would make a woman- 
hater of Shakespeare, to whom we owe 
Desdemona and Ophelia, Rosalind and Vi- 
ola, and Imogen, ‘‘the tenderest and wom- 
anliest woman that he ever made immortal 
in the world,” as Hawthorne well says. 
Prof. Anthon, who seems to agree with 
those who make a woman-libeller of Eurip- 
ides, admits that his character of Alcestis is 
pre-eminently beautiful; and Macaria cer- 
tainly is good. That he drew Medea no 
more proves that he hated women, than it is 
established that Shakespeare hated them 
because he drew Lady Macbeth. 

Judge Hilton was recently asked how 
many people were employed in the Stewart 
store at the corner of Broadway and Tenth 
Street, and replied, ‘Three thousand, all 
told.” In reply to an inquiry as to how the 
female employées got lunch, he led the way 
to an immense loft, at one side of which 
were two long lines of tables. Young girls 
were busily arranging them. ‘‘There,” said 
he; ‘‘we accommodate 500 at a time. We 
furnish tea and coffee, and they bring for 
lunch whatever they like. They have half 
an hour for their meal, and seem to like it. 
We are rather proud of our work-women, 
and take good care of them.” Judge Hilton 
also said that lace curtains made by machin- 
ery, and durable for « lifetime, are sold at 
$16 a pair, that in other days, when made 
by hand, they would have cost $300,and that a 
pair used by Mrs. Stewart at Saratoga, cost- 
ing at retail $25, were valued by experts at 
$500. 

A great meeting has been held in New 
York, in support of the proposed amend- 
ments of the Constitution of New York, 
with reference to the government of cities, 
framed by a commission appointed by Gov- 
ernor Tilden two years ago, to inyuire into 
the subject of reform in municipal admin- 
istration. The main purpose of the amend- 
ments is to puta check upon the ruinous 
extravagances in expenditures and the in- 
curring of debt by the City of New York. 
They delegate city government entirely to 
the cities, free from legislative control; give 
the appointment of the heads of all depart- 
ments to the Mayor; provide for a Board 
of Aldermen elicted by universal (male) suf- 
frage, and confer all powers relating to pub- 
lic expenditure and debt upon a Board of 
Finance, to be elected by tax and rent-pay- 
ers. The principal change proposed, is the 
last named, which gives the control of the 
financial interests of the city to those who 
furnish the money. 

The oddest incident of the Edinburgh 
Council was the putting out of the halla 
lady dressed in mourning, who was quietly 
listening to the addresses, but whose proper 
place was in the gallery. The crash of 
thunder which broke overhead as she pass- 
ed out, had hardly ceased to reverberate, 
when Dr. Dusek was called to the platform 
and greeted with long applause as the rep- 
resentative of the oldest Reformed Church 
in the world, the Church in Bohemia, 
founded before the birth of Calvin. He 
began by describing his church in detail, 
its history and organization; and when he 
came to the statement that this oldest 
church has always had among its elders 
good men ‘“‘and good women, too,” the ap- 
positeness of the statement to the occurrence 
almost took away his breath and that of his 
hearers. First, says an eye-witness, “‘there 
was a laugh ran over the assembly, then a 
sensation, then murmurs. It almost seemed 
as if first the thunder and then a voice from’ 
the tomb of John Huss had rebuked the dis- 
courtesy done to Woman.” 





Fifth Woman’s Congress, 
THIRD DAY. 

The open sessions of the Woman's Con- 
gress were continued on Friday morning, at 
10 30 o'clock, in Case Hall. The audience 
present was much larger than on the previ- 
ous days, and was composed largely of the 
teachers of the public schools. Much in- 
terest was manifested throughout the pro- 
ceedings. Miss Anspy W. May, of Boston, 
presided. 

+ The first paper taken up for reading was 

the one entitled ‘‘Women in Public Chari. 
ties,” written by Miss Anny H. Gresons, of 
New York, and read by Miss Frances E. 
WILLARD, of Chicago. It advanced the ar- 
gument that this branch of public work 
Was necessary to be participated in by wo- 
men in order to insure its full success. The 
paper was divided into topics, the first of 
which was ‘‘Women in Hospitals.” No 
words can give an adequate idea of the 
great good accomplished by women in hos- 
pitals. In all the stages of the late war 
women worked earnestly in the various hos- 
pitals, upon battle fields, upon floating crafts 
temporarily prepared for the purpose, car- 
ing for the wounded ones, and for which 
services they received the highest tribute of 
praise from men in high standing in milita- 
ry and medical positions. The next topic, 
*‘Women in Infant Asylums,” was bricfly 
treated of. The work and presence of a 
woman in one of these institutions, has been 
proven by experience to be the cause of 
working great good in the bringing up of 
children. The paper concluded with the 
statement that women are the principal 
working element in hospitals. They are the 
machine-work, as it were, of these institu- 
tions of charity. 

‘The next paper was upon ‘‘Public Chari- 
ties,” and was written and read by Mrs. 
Sarau M. Perkins, of New York. She 
said that the first Board of Public Charity 
had been organized with a view of carrying 
out God’s great laws and commandments. 
The reader went on to relate a number of 
instances where asylums and _ houses of 
charity had been established by certain wo- 
men, und the vast amount of good which 
had been accomplished. Cases have oc- 
curred where women incountry poor houses 
have proven much more valuable to the 
cause than the services of men.. A few 
words were spoken regarding the prisons of 
the country. When persons are confined 
in jail, they are kept in perfect idleness. 
Reformation can never be accomplished 
Where the hands and heads of the prisoners 
are not kept busy at work. She said that 
hooks and papers might be sent to these 
places; that religious services should be held, 
in order that the minds of the unfortunate 
might be kept fresh with the good thoughts 
of the world. She did not say that women 
should control the management of public 
charity, but she did claim that the influence 
and good effect of Woman's work and pres- 
ence should be fitly recognized. She said 
that if women expect to occupy influential 
positions in the world, they must fit them- 
selves for them. The position will come 
when the woman is competent to fill it. 
Wisdom’s ways are the ways of pleasant- 
ness and peace, and all should try to walk 
in these ways. 

The reading of the paper elicited hearty 
applause, and gave manifest satisfaction. 
The topics and points discussed gave evi- 
dence of having been thoroughly studied, 
and no theory was ventured into without a 
proper understanding of the question. At 
the conclusion of its reading, the President 
announced that a few minutes would be al- 
lowed for discussion. 

At this point Miss May asked permission 
to read areport of the Committee on Sci- 
ence, written and prepared carefully by 
Professor Marta Mrreneuy, of Vassar Col- 
lege, on behalf of said Committee. 

As announced in the published pro- 
gramme, the question of ‘‘Education” was 
next taken up. 

The following paper was read by Mrs. 
RickoFrFr, in answer to some remarks of 
Miss Mary F. EastMAn in disparagement of 
public schools. ' 

There is nothing constant but change; in- 
quiescence is the law of the universe. From 
the remote suns to the atoms in the clod by 
the roadside, perpetual change is the un- 
broken law. And we see this same law 
working in the affairs of men. No sooner 
does anything seem settled and accepted as 
good, than questions arise as to its validity 
and importance. Hence we find that peri- 
odically, there sweep over all nations 
waves of discontent in regard to all estab- 
lished institutions and affairs of public in- 
terest. It matters not by whom these dis- 
turbances are created, whether by friends or 
enemies of public order and national pro- 
gress, the ultimate result is good, the minds 
of men are awakened to discriminate be- 
tween that which is true and that which is 


false, and the end is advancement. But the. 


way in which the end is to be reached, rests 
with the world’s workers. It is their duty, 
while hastening reform, to avert disaster 
and to lead the haus family on to the bet- 
ter, through paths of pleasantness and ways 
of peace. Such a wave of discontent is 
now sweeping over our country in regard to 
our public school system and also in regard 
to our government. They both have their 
rise in the same cause and tend to the same 
end, and it behooves us as women, as teach- 
ers, as mothers, as citizens, to do our part 
to help to discriminate between that which 
is good and that which is not good. 

iss EASTMAN, in her remarks of Wednes- 
day evening, spoke warmly and feelingly 
of some of the defects of our school sys- 
tem. Our public school system has defects, 
but to those whom years of labor and ear- 
nest study have made the system most fa- 
miliar in all its bearings upon, not only the 
public welfare, but also upon the good of 
the individual child, there are apparent ad- 
vantages in it, which have never yet been 
sufticiently brought to general notice. The 
faith of the people in the public school sys- 
tem as asystem, is founded upon a rock more 





stable even than some of its best friends 
realize. 

But there is not time now to enter upon 
a discussion of this matter, much as I 
should like to do so. I wish only to call 
attention to some remarks of Miss EastMAn, 
which, made in haste, are liable to be mis- 
construed to the disadvantage of that more 
liberal education which she has so warmly 
at heart, and of which she spoke so ably in 
her reference to the case of Agassiz. 1 re- 
fer to the training of the eye to see and the 
ear to hear, in place of that endless repeti- 
tion of words which do not address them- 
selves to the understanding of the children. 

She tells us that in New England, even 
the pupils who have graduated from the 
High Schools cannot read acceptably an un- 
familiar passage of literature, or even a 
paragraph in a newspaper pertaining to the 
common affairs of every day life, without 
painful hesitation. This complaint, wheth- 
er just or not, is stated in the exact terms of 
those who complain of the schools because 
they are supposed not to give as much at- 
tention to reading as they formerly did. 
The fact I suppose is, that they read to-day 
better than they ever did, though it is not 
claimed that they read well even yet. 

Now, I feel sure that Miss EastTMANn will 
agree with me when I say that it is not be- 
cause the children of our schools do not read 
enough, ,but that it is due to the lack of that 
very development which the best educators 
of the country are now striving to introduce 
into the schools. This effort is making, in 
face of the opposition of those whose prin- 
cipal complaint is that this attempt to teach 
“science” in the schools, prevents due at- 
tention to reading, writing, spelling and 
arithmetic. They call it ‘‘Science,” but 
Miss Eastman more sensibly speaks of it as 
‘opening the eyes of the child to see what 


is passing in the world about him,” especial-* 


ly those things which tend to inform his 
mind and excite thought and curiosity to 
know something of the beautics and won- 
ders of the natural world. If our children 
read badly, it is not so much for want of 
that practice which makes the form of 
words familiar to the eyes, as for want of 
that common intelligence which makes the 
meaning and power of words familiar to the 
mind. 

It is the debt which women of culture owe 
to the education of the people, not simply 
to denounce the schools because children 
do not read well, but to advocate that better 
culture which lies at the foundation of good 
reading as it does of good spelling, and of 
everything else that is best in education. 
What we need here, as well as in New Eng- 
land, in public and private schools alike, is 
not more reading of words, but an awaken- 
ing of the native powers and resources of 
the child. When a child’s faculties are 
awakened, learning to read is casy; and then 
only can reading be of any great use to any- 
one. 

In regard to the study of Grammar, of 
which complaint was made, I cannot help 
thinking that the school to which Miss 
EastMAN referred on Wednesday evening, 
in which she found children from the poor 
districts, children who attend school only 
three months in the year, studying, at the 
age of eight years, the definitions, of ‘‘mod- 
al adverb,” spondee, trochee, dactyl, etc., etc., 
must be an exception evenin New England. 
It certainly has‘few, if any, parallels in the 
schools of the Western cities. Here in 
Cleveland, children are not taught technical 
grammar until they reach the average age 
of thirteen years and nine months. Previ- 
ous to that time, the lessons which for some 
years past have superseded the old ‘‘modal 
adverb” style of instruction, which was so 
humorously alluded to, are our language 
lessons. These = or lessons are design- 
ed to train the pupil in the use of the Eng- 
lish language for the true and accurate ex- 
pression of his own thought. . 

These language lessons are of two kinds 
—first, oral, in the form of conversation be- 
tween the teacher and her pupils about ob- 
jects, incidents, scenes, pictures, the sub- 
ject matter of the reading lessons, and what- 
ever else may afford a proper theme for con- 
versation in the social circle between the 
parent and the child. These exercises stim- 
ulate the child to observe accurately, com- 
pel him to think for himself, and above all, 
afford him an opportunity to give expression 
to his own thought,in his own language, un- 
der the guidance and training of his teach- 
er. Accompanying these conversation les- 
sons there are also lessons in written lan- 
guage or composition. For such composi- 
tions the children do not need to ‘“‘read up 
the poets.” They are led io express their 
own childish thoughts in childish words. 
‘‘When I was a child, I spake as a child, I 
understood as a child, I thought as a child.” 
Remembering this,the modern teacher trains 
the little ones of not yet seven years of age, 
not only in theart of conversation, but even 
in the practice of writing simple, childlike 
sentences of their own composition. 

Those who are familiar with the public 
schools of our large cities, and especially 
in the West, if Miss EastMAN compels us 
to say this, know that the better education 
which is not mere schooling, this true edu- 
cation so far as it goes, is not confined to 
one section of the country, but that it is 
finding its way into all our best schools. 
From my own personal observations of this 
matter, in the Educational Department of 
the Centennial Exhibition, I know this to 
be the fact. 

I have said that the children here com- 
menced the study of technical grammar, at 
an average age of thirteen years and nine 
months. Please to observe that I said com- 
menced. They do not get to the sublime 
height of the modal adverb in several months 
from that time, if indeed they ever do, for 
that term, as defined the other evening, 
does not occur in the text-books commonly 
used in the West. And so far as I know, 
and I happen to know pretty intimately the 
schools of two of the principal cities of the 
West, they never reach the empyreal heights 
of spondee, trochee and dactyl, until they en- 
ter the high schools. Surely by that time 
these pupils ought to know the difference 
between the measures of ‘‘Evangeline” and 
“Yankee Doodle.” 

Miss Mary F. EastMAN arose at the con- 
clusion of this paper, and remarked that she 
did not know that the address presented by 
Mrs. Rickorr called for any reply from 
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her, because their ideas on the subject were 
generally in accord. The only point upon 
which they differed was the present status 
of the public schools. It wassurprising to 
her, after spending a considerable portion 
of her life in the study of school matters, 
and the practical work of education, to have 
it supposed, as it seemed to be by many, 
that she was in any manner inimical to pub- 
lic schools. In her remarks on this ques- 
tion made on Wednesday evening, she had 
been misunderstood. She would not injure 
the public school system but correct its de- 
fects and make it perfect. 

She repeated her statement that it had 
been too much the habit to dwell intermin- 
ably upon words to the exclusion of ideas, 
and the result was that at twenty we did 
not think for ourselves as much as we did 
at five yearsof age. One could hardly make 
a speech without recalling the bright 
thought of some child; but when we were 
grown, we looked to each other for opinions, 
until we all stood in a row, and all had the 
same opinions, or what passed for opinions. 
Instead of growing as plants do from within 
outwardly, the effect of the present system 
was to make us grow from without inward- 
ly. Pupils were led to devote themselves 
too much to words, to the exclusion of 
ideas. They did not go far enough back 
of their mere form and pronunciation. 
Teachers did not give sufficient study to the 
philosophy of mental development. They 
neglected to adopt or incorporate into their 
systems of teaching the fundamental princi- 
ples of the growth and development of the 
mind. 

Miss EastMAN then took up the criticisms 
upon the use of the word ‘‘tool,” as applied 
to teachers, and treated the audience to a 
wonderfully rhetorical and logical outburst 
of eloquence. She showed that these very 
criticisms were an example directly in point 
of her argument of Wednesday night. They 
dwelt upon a word to the exclusion of the 
idea. She had spoken of tools in no derog- 
atory sense. If the presiding officer, Miss 
May, should delegate to ber the performance 
of any particular duty in furtherance of the 
objects of the meeting, and she should do it, 
what else would she be but a tool by which 
Miss May accomplished the needed work? 
What was there offensive or defamatory in 
the word? She cared nothing for it, but 
was willing to substitute for it ‘‘servant,” 
or any other term that conveyed the idea. 
That was the essential thing—the term was 
nothing. 

The teacher had to carry out the man- 
dates of the Superintendents, who were the 
executives again of the Board; and back of 
all, and un erlying all, was the system. 
Women gifted by their Creator with the 
= instinctive motherly power of coming 

own upon the plane of the little child and 
appreciating its needs and its difficulties, 
might see errors in the system, but their 
wages were down to the point of mere sub- 
sistence, and their situations depended upon 
their obedience. Would they dare to criti- 
cize the system at the loss of their situations? 
Not at all. Their eyes were shut, and their 
mouths were sealed, and the system was 
triumphant. There were seven women 
teachers in the country to one man, yet their 
voice was notheard. Did any body suppose 
they did not think? Yet when teachers, 
meetings were held, seven papers were pro- 
duced from men to one from women. The 
conditions were reversed. And the reason 
was that the women felt themselves to be 
the tools, servants, executives—take any 
term you please—of a system which they had 
not made and dare not fully criticise. It is 
theirs only to carry out the words and di- 
rections of their superiors. They sheuld 
be put upon a basis which would liberate 
all the intelligence they possessed, and make 
it available for the better prosecution of the 
labor to which they are devoted. 

Miss Eastman closed her remarks with a 
touching allusion to the lesson quoted by 
Mrs. Rickorr from the Apostle Paul, con- 
cerning the nature of those whom we sought 
to educate—*‘When I was a child, I spake 
as a child; I understood as a child; I 
thought as a child.” Her address was a 
wonderful exhibition of quiet oratory, clear, 
logical and convincing—rising at times to 
remarkable eloquence, and full of the ora- 
tor’s art, the power of persuasion. It was 
a rare treat to listen to her, and people ac- 
customed to hearing public speakers could 
hardly recall an occasion in which they 
_— so carried away by an impromptu ef- 

ort. 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The afternoon session convened at 2 30 
o’clock with a very marked increase in the 
attendance and with Miss May still presid- 
ing. 

Mrs. Sara J. SPENcER, of Washington, 
was first introduced and presented a paper 
upon ‘‘Crime and Reform.” 

She opened by recounting some of the 
attainments and accomplishments of man, 
and then gave figures taken from statistics 
showing the vast number of children reared 
in poverty and sin. She treated at length 
upon this great accumulation of woes. 
Crime had inereased at a terrible rate under 
the successes of the rum shops. Conven- 
tions had been called with a view of for- 
warding the interests of women, as it was 
necessary that women should meet and take 
counsel together on this important topic. 
Pleas and petitions had been repeatedly 
sent to the halls of legislation by these con- 
ventions, asking for the passage of bills pro- 
tecting women, but in the cities where 
crime is so prevalent these papers have re- 
ceived but little attention. he speaker 

proceeded to relate how a number of re- 
formatory institutions for homeless and 
friendless girls had been founded. She gave 
an interesting account of the proposed 
building to be erected in Washington for 
the outcast and fallen. She said that one- 
third of the criminals of the land were to- 
tally lacking in education, and that if educa- 
cational interests and reformatory schools 
were increased the havoc of crime would 
decrease proportionately. The children of 
crime taken into these schools have been 
cared for and reared in so careful a manner 
that Pa have been sent forth into the 
world where they have become ornaments 
to the best society. Boys who have been 





brought up in these schools have often be- 
come noted as business men of honesty, 
lawyers of good standing and doctors of 
liberal practice. The paper then gave a 
number of anecdotes where girls have been 
enticed from their homes by wicked and de- 
signing men. The question was discussed 
at some length and some passages were 
heartily applauded. The paper was over- 
flowing with truths and facts gleaned from 
personal observation and careful researches. 

At the conclusion of this reading, Miss 
May arose and read a letter which she had 
just recived from Epna D. CHEeNney, who is 
at present in Europe, and which expressed 
sorrow at not being able to be present at 
the meeting. The next paper was entitled, 
«“‘Women in Cornell University,” written by 
Mrs. 8S. E. Jonannat, wife of Professor 
Johannat, of that institution. 

The paper was read by Miss PARTRIDGE, 
and gave an interesting account of the 
studies pursued by women at this school. 
Women, after leaving this institution, often 
enter study for the medical profession, 
knowing that they must go through a much 
more thorough course of preparation and 
training than men. Some occupation more 
suitable fora woman’s employment needs 
to be devised. To devise this it must first 
be decided in what kind of labor Woman 
could accomplish the greatest good. The 
paper continued, giving a number of in- 
stances where the studies in these universi- 
ties might be changed so as to better meet 
the peculiar requirements for which they 
are intended. Make these changes, and 
Cornell will possess richer opportunities 
for women than any other like institution 
in the land. Colleges are, however, chang- 
ing and are adapting their courses to better 
meet the wants of women. Cornell Uni- 
versity stands to-day one of the grandest 
champions of the women’s interest. 

At the end of this reading the President 
announced that Mrs. Foster, of Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, a graduate of the law de- 
partment of Ann Arbor University, desired 
to speak upon points suggested inthe paper 
just read. 

Mrs. Foster said that in Michigan they 
had one of the grandest institutions in the 
world for the advancement and culture of 
the human race, the doors of which were 
open to all classes. The lady then gavea 
brief history of some of the good works ac- 
complished by this institution, and voun- 
seled women to endeavor more than ever to 
realize the great importance of having their 
daughters educated in the legal and medical 
professions. It is as important that they 
should be so educated as it is for men. 
Even if they may never expect to practice 
it as men do, it is necessary that they 
should be posted in this great branch of 
education. 

At the conclusion of these remarks the 
session adjourned to meet again in the even- 
ing at 7 30 o’clock. 

EVENING SESSION. 

At the appointed hour the Congress re- 
assembled. Almost every seat in the com- 
modious hall was occupied and the galleries 
were crowded with an interested audience. 
Miss May presided. She announced that 
Mrs, Evizasetu K. Cuurcutit, of Provi- 
dence, would read the first paper, which 
was entitled ‘‘Harriet Martineau.” 

She said that she could recall the name 
of no person, who had been talked of in 
such divers ways by the critics, as that of 
Harriet Martineau. Some say that her life 
was a melancholy book. The _ speaker 
would just as soon call the west wind mel- 
ancholy as to think of the wonderful events 
of her life in such a light. Her noble and 
high attainments had their effect in the 
world. She said that Miss Martineau was 
a successful woman. She possessed friends 
and wealth, and her accomplishments were 
many. She always spoke that which was 
true, no matter what the cost might be. 
She loved her friends and willingly made 
any sacrifice that would lend to the happi- 
ness of others, without a thought of praise 
or pay. One lesson of her life is that we 
must be patient with the slow growth of 
reform. She sowed her seed and waited 
for the warm glow of the sun to have its 
influence upon it. She loved and believed 
in women, and was in turn beloved and be- 
lieved by all who knew her. When she set 
upon accomplishing a task, no failure was 
before her because she was dismayed by no 
drawback. 

The reading of Mrs. Churchill’s paper 
was received with attention, and upon its 
conclusion Miss May announced that a few 
minutes would be devoted for discussion. 

Miss Poese M. Cozzens, of St. Louis, 
responded with a few remarks. She said 
that she was fully in accord with every 
tribute of praise that had been advanced by 
Mrs. Churchill in honor of that noble wo- 
man, Miss Martineau, and that although 
Miss Martineau was now dead her works 
still lived and will continue to. The lady 
continued speaking, touching upon a num- 
ber of subjects, the principal one of which 
was the effort that was being made by cer- 
tain women to master the legal profession. 
It is important and necessary that they 
should become familiar with this profession 
as it had been with the medical profession. 
There were women all over the country 
that need advice which can only be given 
by persons of their own sex. 

1ss EASTMAN was next introduced, and 
proceeded to read a paper called ‘‘Women’s 
Need of Business Education, and the Need 
that Business Has for Women.” She said 
that the country had been agitated with 
such questions as ‘‘What Shall We Do With 
the Indians?” ‘‘What Shall We Do With 
the Chinaman?” but a question of equal 
moment and importance is the one ‘‘What 
Shall We Do With the Women?” 

She argued that women were not created 
to live in idleness. If it be a fact that they 
have faculties for learning, these faculties 
should be given every possible opportunity 
for development. Women have displayed 
great zeal in working for something that is 
not of self-interest, and it is now time that 
they should begin to consider the worth of 





their own labor. She said that men were 
inclined to keep women in ignorance; that 
is, some objected strongly to the further- 
ence of women’s education. When a wo- 
man is capable of learning, it is wrong that 
she should be debarred from educating her 
talents. Women often educate themselves 
when driven to it by the emergencies and 
circumstances of life, and it is true that 
something besides this should be the means 
of their education. They should aid in the 
advancement of their own affairs and inter- 
ests, as it is unsafe for them to know noth- 
ing of business matters. Women want an 
opportunity of doing whatever they may 
be competent to perform. Women have 
been long enough the reserve forces. The 
need of their co-operation in business af- 
fairs is very great and inaction cannot be 
afforded toany one. In closing her thought- 
fully prepared paper, Miss Eastman made 
an earnest plea that women should come 
forward and fall into line when they may 
be designated to fill any position in which 
their services may be needed. 

The reading of this paper was listened to 
throughout with the closest attention, and 
the audience frequently applauded some of 
the best portions. 

Miss May came forward and said that 
before declaring the meeting adjourned, she 
desired to express on behalf of the mem- 
bers of the Congress, hearty thanks to all 
for the manner in which they had been re- 
ceived in this city. She desired to again 
return the thanks of the members for the 
courteous and pleasant address of welcome 
which had been made by Mayor Rose, for 
the manner in which their proceedings had 
been treated by the press, and to the many 
who had attended the sessions of the body. 
The young were given some interesting 
words of counsel, and the meeting of the 
Congress was finally declared adjourned. 

OFFICERS FOR NEXT YEAR. 


At an executive session held Thursday 
morning, the Women’s Congress elected 
the following list of officers for the year 
1877-8: 


President—Kate N. Docertt, Chicago, Illinois. 

Vice Presidente—Abby W. May, Massachusetts; 
Elizabeth K. Churchill, Rhode Island; Maria Mitchell, 
New York; Dr. Sarah W. Devol, Maine; Armenia 
White, New Hampshire; Mrs. C. P. Taplin, Vermont; 
Mary Bushnell Cheney, Connecticut; Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell, New Jersey; Sarah F. C. Hallowell, 
Pennsylvania; Finette 8. Seelye, Ohio; Emma Lore 
Lodge, Delaware; Sara J. A. Spencer, District of 
Columbia; Martha N. McKay, Indiana; Meet A. 
Merker, Kentucky; Jane M. Geddes, M chigan; 
Ellen M. Mitchell, Hlinois; Emma C. Bascom, is- 
consin; Julia M. Hunting, lowa; M. C. Peckham, 
Minnesota; Rebecca N. Hazard, Missouri; Mrs. 
George C. Wilder, Kansas; Dr. Alida C. Avery, Col- 
orado; Jeanne M. Carr, California. 

Secretary—Mary F. Eastman, Massachusetts. 

Treasurer—Henrietta L. T. Wolcott, Massachusetts. 

Auditors—Romelia L. Clapp, New York; Elizabeth 
N. Danforth, Illinois. 

Directors—Sophia C. Hoffman, New York; Lavinia 
Goodell, Wisconsin; Mary B. Willard, Illinois; Anna 
Hitchcock, Illinois; Sylvia Goddard, Kentucky; 
Mary Henderson, Missouri; Ruth O. Delamater, New 
York; Alice C. Fletcher, New Jersey; Dr. Mary 
Safford Blake, Massachusetts; ee V. Longley, 
Ohio; Caroline M. Severance, California; Phebe M. 
Kendall, Massachusetts; Mary A. Livermore, Massa- 
chusetts; Mary E. Bagg, New York; D. H. Beckwith, 
Ohio; Lucinda H. Stone, Michigan; Rachel L. Bod- 
ley, Pennsylvania; Lita B. Sayles. Connecticut; 
Phebe A.Hanaford, New Jersey; Henrietta M. John- 
son, New Jersey; Caroline M. Brown, Illinois. 





The paper read by Mrs. ANTOINNETTE 
Brown BLACKWELL, during the first day of 
the Woman’s Congress, is as follows: 


WORK ADAPTED TO THE WORKERS. 


Pecuniary independence wonderfully pro- 
motes mental and moral independence. A 
man never forced to count the cost in dol- 
lars and cents, is saved from one active 
source of temptation, to swerve from the 
most upright conduct. Another, whose 
daily bread and that of his wife and chil- 
dren,are at stake in a crooked world, is forced 
to debate pros and cons which waver on eith- 
er side of the perfect line of right; he ex- 
pends much energy in this way, and if some- 
times he also barters his integrity, the crime 
lies not wholly with himself, but also with 
the illy adjusted conditions of society. 

This is equally true ofwomen. ‘‘Give me 
neither poverty nor riches” is a good prayer; 
but in this age,the majority of women are not 
destined to become rich in their own right, 
and certainly not as the reward of their 
own industry. Our part of the prayer lies 
only against poverty—personal poverty. 
Yet many women are really independent; I 
gladly note that fact. The wife or daughter 
of a wealthy man may be abjectly poor— 
that is, not free to spend money in ways 
which would be most satisfactory to her- 
self. Her belongings may advertise the 
riches by which she is encompassed and in 
which she amply shares; yet it may be dif- 
ficult for her to devote twenty dollars in a 

year to charities which appeal most strong- 
y to herself, or to expend so much in any 
way exactly after her own heart's desire. 
This certainly is not a wholesome condition 
for any mature human being; tastes are 
widely different; so different, that the prime 
luxuries of one are paltry or nonessential to 
another. Most women can do very well 
without cigars; and most men have no con- 
ception of the dozens of little unsatisfied 
hungers which lie in wait in almost every 
woman’s soul. Perhapsif the woman earned 
money for herself, she might wisely hesitate 
to expend it for the gratification of every 
small whim; as it is, the whims onl 
strengthen and crave indulgence. There is 
many a woman who would be profoundly 
~ to own something in a different sense 
rom that which is hers as a part of the 
general family estate. The need is almost 
as imperative in the grown daughters as in 
the wife. 

No one who has reflected upon the diffi- 
culties which hedge about every scheme for 
adjusting with equity the involved property 
interests of the family, can for a moment 
doubt that, our civilization being essentially 
what it now is, it would be well if the wo- 
men of many households had some profes- 
sion, some specialty, by which, without 
relinquishing home duties, they could yet 
‘honorably earn, at least, something for cur- 
rent pocket money. Home duties preclude, 
and must always preclude, their taking up 





business occupations atter the usual routine 
of masculine methods. Exceptional wo- 
men are doing this; exceptional talent can 
always prescribe work and methods of work 
for itself, but to average womanhood domes. 
tic arrangements are not adapted to ordin- 
ary business enterprises. 

One may hold, as I do, that a good wife 
is justly entitled to one half of the property 
of the wedded firm. For all that, no true 
woman who found her husband struggling 
with pecuniary embarrassments would feel 
at liberty to expend a dollar which was not 
rigidly indispensable; and if the partner of 
one’s joys, as well as sorrows, though mod- 
erately prosperous, was always feeling the 
need for alarger capital, or lived in chronic 
eagerness to become rich, the coveted luxury 
if purchased under such conditions, would 
become ashes on the lips; yet if a wife had 
been paid by strangers for some special work 
of her own, she might, perkaps, expend 
that sum with a satisfied conscience. Or if 
she chose rather to add such earnings to the 
family store, the luxury of doing so would 
be especially refreshing. 

What then can be done practically in sim- 
ilar cases? We will not ask what would be 
best in an ideal society, which may come 
some time in the future; but what can be 
accomplished in the present state of things 
as now existing? Is it better for vigorous 
and sensible American women to be always 
doing without something which they very 
much desire, or isit perhaps best that, with- 
out relinquishing most of their usual house- 
hold employments, they should search out 
ways of directly earning money enough to 
enable them to gratify their own personal 
tastes and requirements? 

We cannot doubt that tens of thousands 
would eagerly elect to earn, if the earning 
were feasible without loss of caste. Very 
many advantages would accrue from the 
broadening of occupations. Life would be 
less a round of common-place, and the sense 
of genuine independence, would be delight- 
ful, if only as a novelty. Could this be 
even partially effected, its broadest good 
would lie in the fact that remunerative work 
might thus become as honorable to women 
as to men. 

It is evident that all outside work to be 
feasible, must adjust itself in part to the 
home, and in part the home must adjust it- 
self to the work. Present business routine will 
require wide modification in order to adapt it 
to feminine domestic occupations. Such 
adaptations are spontaneously, progressively 
arising ;but perhaps we may all assist in some- 
what consummating an end so desirable. 
It is one thing to see clearly down to the 
very pith of a matter; yet it is quite anoth- 
er to be able to work it out satisfactorily in 
practice. There are scores of picturesque 
sayings which recognize the difference be- 
tween one method of working and another; 
such as hitting the nail on the head or not 
hitting the nail on the head; rowing with 
the tide or rowing against the tide; getting 
down tohard-pan; the key note, etc. Now 
because the business methods of women 
must be very unlike those of men, it need 
not be supposed that they may not equally 
hit the nail on the head or alike go down 
to the hard-pan of persistent enterprise in 
their several legitimate methods. I hold that 
the one is as fundamental as the other. 
The usual methods, we know, can but brief- 
ly indicate certain possible new modes for 
growing feminine enterprise. 

Remunerative classes of work may be 
ranged in two divisions; those which can 
be done within the home, the work being 
brought there for the purpose; and those 
which can be most efficiently performed in 
adapted workshops elsewhere. 

Spinning and weaving have now gone to 
the large factories, while sewing, very gen- 
erally done now by sewing machines, is still 
kept within the home. The sewing ma- 
chine is of a convenient household size and 
rather ornamental as sewing-room furniture; 
it gives a sense of useful occupation to many 
women who would be largely idlers other- 
wise, and it saves an important amount year- 
ly to any family in rather straightened cir- 
cumstances. These are its advantages. 

But what are its disadvantages? It weighs 
down the souls of a hundred thousand wo- 
men with a corroding sense of care and re- 
sponsibility; of work never finished, and of 
time in which there is never real, satisfac- 
tory and unmortgaged leisure. If the sub- 
tle cambric needle of the poet Hood's day, in 
the white fingers of an underpaid sempstress, 
carried its double thread, silently stitching 
at ‘‘the shroud as well as the shirt,” the 
machine needle softly threads its way in 
and out through the solemn last robes which 
shall cover the hearts of a vastly greater mul- 
titude. It is not so much that working a 
sewing-machine isin itself injurious, as that 
the stitches multiply in proportion to the 
ease and rapidity with which they are taken; 
and they bring with them a long train of 
endless small worries. Fashion changes; 
but it is tucks, or ruffles, or embroidery, or 
slashes, or pleats, or a combination of col- 
ors, gores, biases and loopings, complicated 
enough, require.as much time and talent 
to put them together as would be needed 
for some simple work of really high art. 
The result is that many a clever and re- 
spectable woman is driven to the verge of 
desperation in the effort to maintain for 
herself and her daughters a becoming place 
among their associates. A rank lowerdown 
is tempted to elaborate cheap goods into 
equally expensive styles of manufacture, 
until the public taste is being miserably 
perverted. 

The main evil here arises from the fact 
that women have not yet practically learned 
the fundamental principle that a proper 
division of labor offers the most economical 
methods of carrying forward all compli- 
cated forms of industry. 

Hardly one man ina million dreams of 
being his own tailor; but not one woman in 
a thousand is not her own dress-maker 
in a greater or less degree. Why? Because 
men directly earn money with which to pay 
their tailors. Because women, who do not 
earn, feel bound, as far as may be, to save 
the wages of their dress-makers. Hence 
the modern traffic in elaborate patterns of 
everything from dolls’ pinafores to the 
costliest robes. Hence the weary study of 
how tocut and fit and prepare, and the 
wicked waste of time, talent and nerves in 





the hopeless effort to compe! amateur skill 
to equal that of the trained artisan. 

Immeasurably better it would be if each 
woman had some trade, or craft, or profes- 
sion, in which, being really skillful, she 
could comfortably earn enough to dress 
equally well in material, better in taste, and 
at vastly less cost to heart and brain and 
eyesight. There can be no really good 
reason why the principal part of all famil 
sewing should not be done by the profes. 
sional sempstress. To many ladies this 
class of work is extremely attractive: to 
these let the majority cheerfully hand jit 
over, while they search out occupations 
more congenial or better adapted to their 
own capacities. Ready-made clothing, with 
proper management, can be offered cheaper 
than the raw material unmade. Gentlemen 
have practically demonstrated this in their 
numerous systematized ready-made cloth. 
ing stores. If the better class of men’s 
garments are still manufactured to order 
they are at least made by the trained work- 
man, and they are worn not asa necessity 
but a luxury. 

Curiously enough, the ready-made gar- 
ments are not now chiefly manufactured in 
the great clothing establishments, They are 
perhaps cut out there in dozens by machin- 
ery, but —_ are sent off on cars and in 
great covered boxes to the tens of thousands 
of city and country houses, where they are 
made up and returned again to the whole- 
sale office or its tributaries. The mere 
making-up is work which, it seems, can 
often be profitably done in the family; for 
after one has learned the craft, no special 
care or anxiety attaches to the simple me- 
chanical execution, and the reward, though 
small, is immediate; and it is this which es- 
pay sweetens the labor to women, who 
1ave received direct remuneration so seldom 
hitherto. There are many poor women, 
with households upon their hands like 
others, who find this mode of tailoring so 
profitable that they cannot afford to do the 
oe dress-making. This is as it should 
be. Itis the hopeful beginning of an..in- 
evitable farther division of labor in the 
household. 

Ready-made fabrics for feminine wear are 
more often poor, shabbily made, and hence 
untidy and unprofitable to purchase. Re- 
cently this is much less true than formerly, 
but the demand for excellent goods, well 
made, is not yet large enough to have 
created a well-ordered and extensive system 
of thoroughly good, home-like work. This 
will arise, by slow stages, possibly; but it 
will assuredly come so soon as a large num- 
ber of women find that there are ways in 
which they can more profitably employ 
their time than in laboring over the endless 
a a of the miscellaneous family ward- 
robe. 

In populous neighborhoods, washing, 
ironing and baking can be largely removed 
from the household department, and yet 
placed in skillful and willing hands.  Lit- 
tle by little our domestic arrangements can 
be immensely simplified, yet the privacy of 
true home life will not be invaded, but 
every member of the family will gain rather 
than lose in genuine comfort. It is but 
simplifying the too cumbrous machinery of 
household routine; the result must be com- 
parative ease and peace. 

But this class of simplifying changes can 
never be successfully carried into general 
practice unless women asa body can earn 
as much as they expend for needed assist- 
ance. After all, it can be only exchange of 
work, though it will result in greatly sim- 
plifying the labor of each ret rendering 
it incalculably more agreeable to most per- 
sons. This will lead to more leisure, to 
superior refinement and to higher artistic 
achievements in every department of indus- 
try and of fresh enterprise. 

Certainly business enterprises must be 
largely a matter of exchange among women 
as now among men. The merchant neither 
raises his own bread nor builds his house or 
store; nor does he pave streets or construct 
carriages or railroads. All these things 
are done by men who choose them as 
occupations for themselves. If one wo- 
man earns money as a copying clerk or as 
a journalist, she can afford to buy the 
exquisite lace work or the delicate wood 
carving of another; and if the artist sells the 
product of her loom or chisel she can freely 
purchase newspapers and magazines and 
also pay dress-makers and laundresses. En- 
gravings can be exchanged for paintings and 
both for peaches or oranges. Fruits and 
flowers successfully disposed of will buy 
either prose or poetry of the best description, 
or they will buy comfortable clothing and a 
sense of competence and independence, 
when these seem to be the more pressing 
necessities. The earning once achieved, all 
the rest is easy and natural. 

The trouble has been that so few women 
have even thought of positive earnings that 
the whole class has been forced into a perni- 
cious system of money-saving which has 
left nearly all feminine industries some cen- 
turies behind the industries of men. The 
invention of giant spinners and weavers and 
of smaller machines have caused partial 
revolutions in the house wife’s duties; but 
so long as she has no expectation of actual 
earnings from without, her active conscience 
must induce her to shoulder daily a score 
of useless, destructive burdens, in the hope of 
aiding her husband in the only way which 
to her seems feasible. There is, to the fami- 
ly itself, small pecuniary gain in this, while 
to the community at large there is great and 
total loss. 

The time half wasted in making pretty 
little household ornaments which are not 
often really artistic and are often positively 
ugly, if well expended in learning to do one 
class of things thoroughly might purchase 
gems of real beauty which would help to 
educate the taste of the whole household 
and of the neighborhood. It is ruinous for 
any woman to emulate Robinson Crusoe on 
his desert island, who was forced to depend 
on his own narrow resources unaided by the 
world afar off. 

Since the wives and mothers are the nat- 
ural custodians of the home, their occupa- 
tions must be conducted upon business 
principles which are compatible with the 
home and its highest interests. The women 
who have undertaken new employments 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 352.] 
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French Literary lIastitute. 


For ladies and gentlemen, under Prof. N. Cyr, edi- 
tor of “Les Belles-Lettres,” 174 Tremont Street, Bos- 


ton Mass. 

Terms—Per course of twenty lessons in classes, $10; 
course of twenty private lessons, $30, payable in ad- 

nce. 
‘*French Discourse at same place every Sunday at 
three o'clock. French literary conferences to begin 
in November. Soirées twice a month. Im42 





Miss A. A. Cushman, 

Teacher in Oil Painting, Water Colors and Drawing. 
Classes formed in special branches when desired. 
Orders taken for Landscape, flower and ornamental 
painting. 143 Tremont St., Room 9. 2m42 


THE SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 


143 Tremont St., Boston; and 15 Brattle St., Cam- 
bridge. French, German, and Latin. 


MME. LEONTINE ARNOT COHN, 
PROF. H. COHN, 


Suecessors of Dr. Sauveur. 


Circulars at the School, Scheenhoff & Moller, and 
University Bookstore, Cambridge. 


Daily and Evening Classes, 
ge" Experimental lessons, gratis. 6m42 


MRS.DR.TUCK,ELECTRIC PHYSICIAN, 


and a thorough Electrician using the lately improved 
six current Battery. Applying electricity successfully 
according to the late French system. At her office 
may be found THE LADIES’ ABDOMEN SUP- 
PORTER, a supporter based upon Hygienic princi- 
ples. Why? because there is no pressure upon the 
bladder and kidneys, while the abdomen and back 
are being supported. Her Elastic bands for pregnant 
ladies, and Elastic Trusses for umbilical ruptures are 
made to order as usual. 

The doctor is agent, for the New England States, 
for Dr.Olmstead's Soft Rubber Urinals, Soft and Hard 
Rubber bed-pans (a practical invention) and an article. 
so long needed by this class of sufferers. Send for 
circular or address MRS. DR. TUCK, 28 Winter Street, 
Boston, Mass., or Hygienic Retreat, South Weymouth, 
Mass. (Female discases a specialty.) 





f Principals, 








THE HEALTH LIFT, OR LIFTING CURE. 


The Health Lift is one of the greatest inventions of 
its kind of the age, and isa direct appliance for the 
culture and improvement of the race. By its use 
every muscle is brought into use at once—each in 
proportion to its relative strength. It strengthens its 
weak organs. It equalizes the circulatien and of 
course invigorates thesystem. It regulates the action 
of the heart; relieves constipation. In short it pro- 
motes the healthy action of every function of the 
body. Treatments given by 


MRS. DR. TUCK, 
28 Winter Street, Boston, 


Send for circulars. 3m44. 


CHINA PARLOR. 


Just received at the China Partor, 
an elegant assortment of 


ENGLISH, FRENGH AND DRESDEN 
NOVELTIES. 


Also, another invoice of those low- 
priced 





Decorated Diuner Sets. 
CLARK, ADAMS & CLARK, 


NO 1 MUSIC HALL PLACE. 


Store from Music Hall, Winter St. En- 
trance, 4wi. 





MISS M. PARLOA’S 


School of Cookery. 


Miss M. Parloa, author of the Appledore Cook 
Books, has opened a School of Cookery at 17114 Tre- 
mont St., (over Household Art rooms) where she will 
give 


Three Lectures a Week, 


Wednesdays, Thursdays and Fridays, at half past 
two p.m. She will also take six 


PFPriwvate Classes, 


six in each class, each lady doing the work herself. 
Arrangements made for classes every day (except Sat- 
urday) from ten to four o'clock. 

ADMISSION to single lecture, fifty cents; twelve 
lectures, five dollars. 6m42 





CHINA PAINTING. 


A Practical Manual for Amateurs. 


By Miss M. Louise M. Laughlin. 


Sent prepaid on receipt of the Price 75 cents. 


ROBERT CLARK & CO. Publishers, 


Cincinnati, 


Boston. 





oe My ’ r TSN 

PEN MARKING. 
Monograms and Fancy Letters drawn upon all 
Linen and Cotten Goods, with Ink warranted Indeli- 
ble. Also Roman and Writing. 


M. B. TOBEY, 
28 Temple Place, Boston, 1m3 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL. 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


THE FIFTIETH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 12, 1877. 


THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 


POST GRADUATE 
OR 
ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 

PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A complete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or,Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 

the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room wilh “P ropriate exercises. 

The new School house is situated in the most open 
and healthy of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, opening upon a large public square which 
makes an excellent play ground. Two years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted from 9 to 1 o'clock on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays during August, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept, 1. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co., Thos. 
Groom & Co., or by mail. 

ly7 CUSHINGS & LADD. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


Of Pennsylvania, 


The twenty-eighth Winter Session will open on 
Thursday, October 4th, 1877, in the commodious new 
college building. 

Clinical instruction is given im the Woman's Hos- 
pital, Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia and Ortho- 
peedic Hospitals. 

Spring course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, 
and Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of 
material) to all matriculants of the year. 

Address, Rachel L. powet: A. M., Dean, North 
= e Ave. and 2ist St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

anl 





Woman’s Medical College 
—of the— 


New York Infirmary. 
128 SECOND AVENUE NEW YORK. 

Students can attend Classics at Bellevue Hospital, 
Eye or Ear Infirmary, City Dispensaries, and New 
York Infirmary. Winter session opens on First Tues- 
day of October. For Catalogues and particulars, ad- 
dress the Secretary, Dn. Mercy N. Baker. 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 

and Morphine habit absolutely and 

speedily cured. Painless: no publicity. 


OPIU Send stamp for particulars. Dr. Car)- 
ton. 187 Washington 5t., Chicago, DL 


———— 
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George H. Ellis. 


Book, Jop, 


Newspaper 


PRINTER. 





LOCK WOOD, BROOKS & CO. | 
A. WILLIAMS & CO, ' 
4w4l 


W. A. SMITH, 


22 School Street, Boston. 


Agent for the Purchase, Sale and 
Leasing 


REAL ESTATE. 


MORTGAGES NEGOTIATED. 
Large Estates for Investment 


A SPECIALTY. 


A list of Property improved and unimproved for 
sale, torent and for exchange. Call before investing 
and examine my list. 


W. A. SMITH, 
22 School Street, 
BOSTON. 
lyl 





R. MARSTON & CO’S 


DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 


BOSTON. 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


On the European Plan. 


No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 


R. Marston & Co., Proprietors, 





No. 101 Milk Street, Boston, 


ORIENTAL TEA 


Companyv:! 


Fine Teas and Coffees. 


FAMILIES SUPPLIED AT 


Wholesale Prices. 


MALE BERRY 


JAVA 
COFFEE 


Our eighth importation, which we are now selling, 
is the best lot we have ever offered. Every lover of 
good coffee should try it. 


SOLD ONLY BY THE 


Oriental Tea Company. 


E invite the particular attention of house- 

keepers to our stock of new Teas, of this 
year’s crop, which we are now offering. We always 
make a specialty of the FINEST varieties of high 
grade Teas, believing them to be cheaper in the end, 
and knowing them to be purer and more healthful 
than the lower es, 

WE IMPORT OUR BEST TEAS ourselves, and 
can warrant them to be strictly = and of the very 
best quality, in strength and flavor, made. As we 
sell them at one t over the first cost of im- 

tation, OUR PRICES WILL BE FOUND LOW- 

R than the ordinary cost of the common article at 
retail stores. , 


ORIENTAL TEA COMPANY, 


SIGN OF THE BIG TEA KETTLE, 


85 and 87 Court Street. 





The largest and best assortment of 


Hygienic Under Garments 


For Ladies and Children. 


Obtained the Highest Award at 
the Centennial. 








Union under-Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Emancipation 
Waists, Chemilettes, Princess 
Waists, Dress-Reform Corset 
Waists, Stocking Supporters, 
Skirt Suspenders, &c., &c., and 
a variety of articles indispensa- 
ble to all ladies desiring to 
dress hygienically. 

As the warm weather ap- 
proaches these styles are varied, 
cut with low neck and short 
sleeves, if desired. 

Agents wanted in every town 
and city in the United States. 
Illustrated Catalogue and 
Price-List sent free on applica- 
tion. 


Address 
MRS. H. 8. HUTCHINSON, 


(Formerly of Boston) 


6 East Fourteenth Street. N. Y. 





Rooms to Let by the Day or Week. 
y 





FURNITURE, 


Round and Square End So- 
fas, Tete-a-Tetes, Easy Chairs, 
Student Chairs, and Thirty dif- 
ferent patterns of Parlor Chairs, 
Tables, Ottomans, Music Stools, 
Foot-rests, &., &., &e. 


LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE 


designed and made to order. 


PARLOR SUITS 


in every variety of style and fin- 
ish, Fifty Dollars, and upwards. 


Braman’s Patent Reclining Chair 


acknowledged by dealers to be 
the very best Chair in use. 

We import direct from the 
manufacturers. 


SAM. LAYCOCK’S BEST ENGLISH 
HAIR SEATING; 


which for durability and finish 
is superior to any other make. 
Furniture covered with this 
celebrated Seating will wear 
much longer than any other 
Hair Seating. 


SHAW & APPLIN, 
Successors to BRAMAN, SHAW & Co. 
SALESROOMS,27 Sudbury Street 
corner Portland Street, FACTO- 
RY at East Cambridge, Mass, 





CARPETS. 


Persian 
Carpets, 
Rugs and 
Mats. 


Joel Goldthwait 
& Co., 


169 Washington St.. 
Have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS that are 
worthy the inspection of pur- 
chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH- 
ERAN which are worth inspec- 
tion. 

The above goods will be of.- 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales. 

We have also on hand a full 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN.- 
STERS, WILTONS, Brussels, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 


we shall offer at 


Lovwvvy Prices! 
JOEL GOLDTHWAII & Co. 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 





Third door from Fifth Avenue. lyte 


BOSTON 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 350] 
hitherto, have been chiefly those who have 
had but few family duties, and who could 
therefore work largely after the accustomed 
masculine methods. Such women have 
gone more or less successfully into almost 
every available avocation; they have proved 
that women can work, that they can even 
become most admirable and successful 
workers in very diverse directions. 

But itis not the few women; it is the 
many whom we wish now to incite to more 
active outside enterprises. The time has 
fully come for a general modification of the 
ideal womanly life. If the nearest and dear- 
est pleasures and duties lie within the home, 
yet there are others not less imperative 
waiting outside. Shall we not each help 
to inaugurate a broader industrial recon- 


struction, which shall include women as a- 


class among its successful producers? 

Let us ask what kinds of productive labors 
can be most successfully done within the 
home? 

In agricultural districts, there will always 
be the lighter rural pursuits, which also are 
among the most remunerative. Let the 
farmer’s wife employ as many active hand- 
maidens as she chooses, both indoors and 
out; but do not encourage her to waste eith- 
er her time or theirs in work which can be 
far better put into more competent hands. 
The ground about her lies waiting to yield 
her an abundance of small fruits for the 
market or for the canning factories. These 
will pay her better; and, as the fitting com- 
pliment to her necessary indoor work, they 
will add to the vigor of her constitution and 
to that of generations yet unborn. Let one 
needy village neighbor take the es 
and ironing, another the plain sewing, an 
a third the dress-making, or any other house- 
hold duty which she can conveniently send 
from home. All parties wil) gain more than 
dollars and cents. The mutual exchange 
ef values will tend to make the whole com- 
munity more active. It will promote the 
restful feeling which comes with a growing 
competence anda sense of independent en- 
terprise. Some variety in emp!oyment is 
extremely desirable; but not a ceaseless 
frittering away of energies, by attempt- 
ing to carry forward a dozen or more dif- 
ferent types of work, and all of them with- 
in doors. 

Many mechanical occupations require 
special capacity or a long course of training, 
but once mastered they can then be carried 
on’ successfully at home. Nearly all of the 
lighter handicrafts could be made availabie 
in this way, if home works were essential. 
Drawing, etching, painting in water colors, 
in oil and on pottery, carving in wood or 
other materials; many kinds of work in 
jewelry and many other species of ornamen- 
tal work for which there is always enough 
demand to give reasonably sure employ- 
ment to a really skillful work-woman; many 
kinds of copying or of original writing, near- 
ly all branches of study, such as languages, 
literature, and various sciences; and in short 
fully half of the occupations in which wo- 
men at present would be most likely to en- 
gage, can be carried on in large part within 
the privacy of one’s own room. The great 
difference between the man’s and the wo- 
man’s methods will always lie in the fact 
that while the man may, if he choose, work 
steadily all day, the woman ordinarily can 
devote only a part of her day to the outside 
avocation. But to this she would come with 
a freshness and sense of change which is in 
itself a gain, not a loss. Possibly his work 
would be greatly benefited by more variety. 
A tread mill is never inspiriting. Two oc- 
cupations systematically pursued together, 
might on fair trial be often found to work 
much better than one pursued to weariness 
and depression. 

Very many women would especially gain 
by being taken away from the home and its 
surroundings for some portion of every day. 
Monotony is the bane of the pattern domes- 
tic woman’s whole existence. Half a day 
in a workshop in the midst of new faces, 
new voices, and new occupation, with the 
walk or ride to and fro, and the hope of tan- 
gible reward for work honestly performed, 
would round out many a withered form and 
brighten many a now spiritless face. The 
experiment has been partially tried and it 
has worked well; but it is yet destined to be 
tested on a far grander scale than hitherto. 

There can be no really good reason, at 
least no insuperable reason, why many classes 
of industry should not employ such of their 
workers as desire tnis, for only a half or a 
third of the usual number of hours. Let 
them be supplemented by other short time 
workers, By such an arrangement a woman 
or man could give four or six hours to re- 
muncrative employment, and the remainder 
to the home, to study, or to any other class 
of occupation. That this much over-worked 
nation would sensibly gain by such an ur- 
rangement, there can, | imagine, be no real 
question. Any system of business which 
would largely open the doors of new avoca- 
tions to women might thus prove to be of 
incalculable advantage to all classes in the 
community. 

_All changes require re-adjustments. Every 
civilization is progressive if it is not dead or 
dying, and all development means perpetual 
re-adaptation. That women asa class must 
take a fundamentally new attitude in the 
industrial world, to me seems as absolutely 
certain as that the world moves. It is only 
a question of how and when. This genera- 
tion of women are far in advance of the last, 
and the young girls who are now blindly 
groping their way into work-shops, schools, 
and colleges, side by side with the boys 
whom they emulate and too largely imitate, 
will soon learn more clearly than their pre- 
decessors have yet done, that unlikeness of 
temperament, tastes, relations, and of the 
entire constitution, will require more radi- 
cal unlikeness in business methods than 
has yet found expression in the experimen- 
tal efforts of the past or present. They will 
press forward to new heights; but they will 
gradually learn that work will adapt itself to 
the worker and to his or her personal and 
social necessities. Let every girl be taught 
some one remunerative occupation in addi- 
tion to the employments which appropriate- 
ly fall to her as wife, mother, and house- 
keeper, then teach her to aim steadily all 
through her life, as she has opportunity, to 
accomplish something, however little at 





times, in her special outside calling. The 
mother of little children may often find her 
hands and heart more than full of home du- 
ties; but even in the years whose best ef- 
forts should be joyfully devoted to the nur- 
sery, a mother may find that some small 
share of energy devoted to outside work 
will be restful and strengthening. Her nur- 
sery would gain rather than lose by the new 
freshness which a little change exalted by 
an honorable motive must bring into her 
daily surroundings. But in every long and 
healthful life, with its changing events and 
vicissitudes, there is likely to come to each 
woman abundant leisure which can be wise- 
ly devoted to her chosen pursuit. 

It is said that when the mistletoe is made 
fast to an iron ball,round like a cannon ball, 
it continues to grow; but every fresh root 
is directed toward the centre of the ball. 
It strikes its radicles from below upwards, 
from above downwards, and from each side 
toward the centre. The iron ball is only a 
nucleus —a mere mechanical support in- 
side the mass of independent growth; for 
the mistletoe is an air plant, which derives 
its nourishment from the atmosphere; but 
every root, in simple loyalty to some cen- 
tralizing influence, grows toward it in un- 
erring confidence. So the home is the nu- 
cleus of all womanly effort to wife and 
mother; the centralizing influence of do- 
mestic love and duty is that toward which 
every rootlet of feminine energy instinct- 
ively turns; but the energy itself is individ- 
ual, not social. 

That there are no vast difficulties in the 
way of this scheme to give every woman an 
outside semi-profession, I do not for a mo- 
ment claim. The pathway of each woman 
will be thickly hedged about by obstacles 
special to herself; but it is the overcoming 
of these which will especially strengthen 
and ennoble her character. The general 
difficulties are obvious enough to all, but 
the one question is; Would it be a good or 
an evil if every woman felt, not only self- 
dependent, but in an important sense, pe- 
cuniarily independent? Would it be a 
good or an evil that almost every woman 
should steadily cultivate some bg or 
ennobling pursuit which may help to keep 
her thoughts steady and strong in prosperi- 
ty, and which might prove to her a stable 
reliance in adversity. Can we devise a 
better cure for weak helplessness or for 
any form of nervous and fretful discontent? 
Our energetic women hitherto have not 
grown more coarse or less refined than their 
more passive sisters. 

If I have insisted strongly upon the pecu- 
niary motive which lies behind the work, 
it is because this does make many duties 
palatable to average humanity, and be- 
cause it has been thought that for a woman 
to toil for money is a position lowering to 
her position as a lady. This pernicious 
sentiment has tempted many to drift into 
idleness, aimlessness, or frivolity, sadly 
lowering their own characters and that of 
their descendants. 

During the long money depression, when 
so many fortunes have been wrecked, it 
has been unutterably sad to me to see how, 
under our present system, one full-grown 
human being is made entirely dependent 
upon another for all worldly prosperity. 
The result is often most pitiable. There 
are motives infinitely higher than wrong 
motives. Let us then earnestly and unqual- 
ifiedly proclaim the great central truth 
that honest work with all its rewards is as 
creditable and as honorable to women as to 
men. The ways in which they reach kin- 
dred results may remain as unlike as their 
characters and their conditions, but every 
idler is pitiably out of place in a world 
where stagnation is death and activity alone 
is life. Simplify the home, but simultane- 
ously widen the industrial horizon, till 
woman’s work shall transfuse its influence 
into every department of human interest. 

ANTOINETTE Brown BLACKWELL. 
: -~ ee ———-- 
COLORADU OPPONENTS OF WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 





Thekind of opposition with which Woman 
Suffrage has to contend in Colorado and 
elsewhere, is shown in the following articles, 
which we quote without note or comment. 
The Pueblo Chieftain is the only daily news- 
paper published in Southern Colorado. The 
Chicago Tribune claims to be the leading 
Republican daily paper of the North West: 

GONE UP. 

To the thinking, conservative citizen, 
perhaps the most satisfactory feature of the 
late election is the overwhelming defeat of 
the efforts of certain windy fanatics to foist 
—- Suffrage upon the people of Colo- 
rado. 

Colorado being the youngest of all the 


| States, and her people having just escaped 


from the guardianship of the general gov- 
ernment, presumably the most verdant in 
matters of statecraft, was considered by the 
Woman Suffrage shriekers as an excellent 
place wherein to try experiments. They 
left their homes in New England to make a 
desperate effort to have their pet hobby in- 
augurated here, knowing that its evil effects 
would not be felt directly by themselves and 
utterly regardless of the injury which might 
be inflicted upon us. Massachusetts dis 
carded them, Kansas disdainfully spat them 
out, and then they alighted in full force in 
Colorado. 

Their first strong effort was made here 
during the pecs of the great and 
good Ed. McCook. The scheme at that 
time was almost forced through the Legisla- 
ture, but a speech, one of the finest ever de- 
livered on the subject, was made by the 
late Hon. Geo. A. Hinsdale in the territorial 
council, which completely demolished the 
arguments of the Suffragists and overwhelm- 
ingly defeated them. McCook, the chival- 
rous and valiant Edward, was so enraged at 
the failure of his pet scheme, that he filled 
himself with rum, and bullied Gov. Hinsdale 
with a pistol in the streets of Denver. 

That backset quieted the matter for a 
while, and the movement showed its head 
no more until the meeting of the constitu- 
tional convention. ‘hen the friends of 
Woman Suffrage rallied again in force and 
‘“‘heifer-dozed” the convention into allowing 
a proviso to be incorporated in the constitu- 
tion requiring the people to vote upon the 





question. This was done because the mem- 
bers of the convention were bored to death 
by men in petticoats and women in panta- 
loons, whose senseless gabble became an in- 
tolerable nuisance which it was necessary 
to abate to save some of the constitution 
makers from premature lunacy. 

When the Repabiiess State Convention 
met, a plank favorableto Woman Suffrage 
was incorporated in the platform by an en- 
thusiastic Denver gentleman who was a 
member of the committee on resolutions. 
In the confusion attending the closing scenes 
of the convention this plank was adopted 
among the others, but was immediately 
smothered and never published. 

Upon the opening of the late campaign 
the Suffrage party girded themselves for the 
conflict. The eastern States were scoured, 
and all of the crowing hens and clucking 
cocks in that region of advanced ideas were 
collected, brought west, and let loose like a 
flock of magpies upon the people of our 
State. Calling to their aid a few spavined, 
superannuated political hacks of native pro- 
duction, they penetrated every town, village, 
and ¢ross roads settlement in Colorado, The 
churches were prostituted for political 
meetings, the peace and silence of the Sab- 
bath evenings were broken by their insane 
screechings, bare faced lies were telegraph- 
ed all over the country, and every trick 
known to the most unprincipled politician 
was brought into play to forward their ends. 
In the city of Denver women of good stand- 
ing so far forgot the native modesty of their 
sex as to appear at the polls and electioneer 
in favor of their pet scheme. This alone 
should have been enough to disgust any re- 
spectable, well-meaning man with the cause 
and its advocates. 

A great deal of good hard work was done, 
and if Grandma Blackwell is to be believed 
“large and enthusiastic meetings of voters” 
were held in almost every city and town in 
the State. The friends of Woman Suffrage 
had it all their own way, no effort beyond 
a speech or two in Denver having been made 
in opposition to them. After all of this ef- 
fort what was the result? An overwhelm- 
ing defeat, which ought to kill the move- 
ment for alltime. This, however, we can 
hardly expect. ‘‘Cheek” is one of the prin- 
ciple attributes of Woman Suffragists, and 
our people may expect to see the scheme 
advocated soon again. 

Go home Lucy Stone, go home Grandma 
Blackwell Stone, depart Colonel Susan 
Boanerges Anthony, leave our gates Major 
Hindman, and ‘‘bag your head” Judge Mill- 
er; the people of Colorado are not at present 
prepared for your advanced ideas. They are 
of the opinion that Suffrage is sufficiently 
extended already and that Woman’s true 
sphere is the center of the home circle and 
not at the polls or in the jury-box.—Pueblo 
Chieftain. 

The same paper contains the following: 
GOOD-By TO THE FEMALE TRAMPS OF BOSs- 
TON. 

The attempt of the people of one State to 
control the local politics of another, has 
never been so signally rebuked as in the re- 
cent attempt of Massachusetts to fasten 
upon the people of Colorado the odious and 
demoralizing principle of Woman Suffrage. 
Massachusetts, who has persistently scoffed 
at the idea of extending the right of Suf- 
frage to the females of that State, did not 
hesitate to raise large sums of money to cor- 
rupt and purchase a portion of our widely 
circulated newspaper press, and to send 
among us her most notorious female tramps, 
as well as others of like character, wherever 
they could be procured for money. These 
corrupting influences were required, by their 
foreign employers, to pervade every part of 
the State, where they were received with 
that quiet courtesy that bespeaks the silent 
emotion of contempt. Their arguments 
were listened to until conviction was con- 
veyed to almost every mind that Woman 
Suffrage would lead, with inevitable cer- 
tainty, to the utter and complete destruction 
of the home circle. 

Cheyenne, the solitary city of the Territo- 
ry of Wyoming, numbers among her female 
voters over one hundred important prosti- 
tutes, who through their right of Suffrage 
already control the political government of 
that city, whose dance houses and gambling 
hells surpass in number and allurements 
other cities of many times their population. 

These female tramps from Boston, Phila- 
delphia, and other localities, that have 
come and gone, in their exhibitions of ora- 
tory and arguments fell far below the ex- 
pectations of the people of Colorado, among 
which there were none who deemed their 
argument worthy of a reply. They told us 
indirectly,if evil resulted from the granting 
of Woman Snffrage, it would be confined to 
localities like New York, Chicago, and 
other populous cities. It was humiliating 
to learn from their arguments that the tri- 
umph of Woman Suffrage here, was to be 
used in fastening it upon other States; that 
the city of New York was to enjoy Woman 
Suffrage at no very distant day, when no 
candidate of any political party could re- 
ceive any part of the votes and support of 
the sixteen thousand public prostitutes of 
that city, unless he became a frequenter of 
their homes and places of resort, with a 
liberal expenditure of electioneering money 
—or silk dresses. Well, we have been 
awakened by these Alloway Nans to a 
knowledge of the dangers that would inev- 
itably result from Woman Suffrage, and it 
will be many years before Colorado elects 
another Legislature who will authorize a 
vote upon the question of Woman Suffrage. 

Should Massachusetts ever again under- 
take to manage the political affairs of a 
Sister State, she should keep her wilted fe- 
males at home, or send with them such pro- 
tecting agents as have at least a character 
for truthfulness. 

Jimmy Blackwell, known in Southern 
Colorado as the carpet bag carrier of Grand- 
ma Stone, is one of the most solid, superb 
and magnificent avoiders of truth that ever 
ventured upon that branch of fine arts; his 
brilliancy in this particular cannot but com- 
mand the admiration of all the readers of 
his campaign reports, and cause to rest un- 
easy in his winding sheet the traveler 
Gulliver. He is said to be a lineal descend- 
ent of Ichabod Blackwell, the inventor of 
the wooden nutmeg, whose horticultural 
skill enabled him to supply the army of the 





Revolution with that commodity, after the 
Oriental article had been cut off from the 
colonies by the maritime power of England. 
Good-bye Miss Lucy, good-bye Jimmy, 
good-bye all the female tramps that have 
honored us with their presence, and in- 
formed us of the dangers of Woman Suff- 
rage. May they return safely to their 
homes, recuperate, and be ready to pounce 
upon our greaser brethren at the South, as 
soon 2s they shall venture to leave their ter- 
ritorial probation. 

Good bye girls. 

The same paper publishes with approval 
the proceedings of a meeting in Mineral 
City ‘‘to consider the proposition of divid- 
ing the present State of Colorado, and 
forming the new territory of San Juan.” 
In support of this absurd proposition, Mr. 
Grayson P. Mec Arthur said :-— 

‘That the creation of the State form of 
rovernment was a Northern act—all the 
Westhern counties supporting the Constitu- 
tion strongly, while with but few excep- 
tions the South was solidly opposed to it. 
He alluded bitterly to the fact that the bal- 
ance of power being north of the divide, 
the South would be compelled to swallow 
whatever Denver and its town-satellites 
chose to present, and owing to there being 
such a jealousy between the two sections, 
we can expect nothing but nauseous doses. 
Now Denver, the home of Spiritualists, 
Free lovers, and advanced thinkers, is try- 
ing to cram the abomination of Woman 
Suffrage down our throats, and, in all prob- 
ability, will be successful, no matter how 
we vote, for spirits might tamper with the 
returns if they didn’t suit. ith this ac- 
cession to the voting population of the 
North, where they have twenty women to 
our one, where are we? Can we ever hope 
for a fair show. 

The same paper published the following 
false despatch. 

MASSACHUSETTS— GATHERING OF FANATICS. 

In Boston, Oct. 9th, Lucy Stone presided 
at the Woman Suffrage State Convention, 
and C. C. Burleigh made an address. The 
resolutions favored the equal distribution 
of wealth, and censured the secretary of the 
treasury. 

Mrs. Lucy Stone was not present at all 
at the Convention in Boston on the 9th 
inst., and no such resolutions were either 
discussed or adopted. 

The scurrility of the Chieftain awakens 
similar echoes in Missouri and Illinois, 

The funny man of the St. Louis Journal 
gets off the following: 

And now let Susan tear her hair, 
And let the gentle Annie swear; 
Let Dr. Mary Walker groan, 

And festive Phebe Cozzens moan; 
Let Cady Stanton rip and snort, 
And Mrs. Livermore cavort; 

Let all the female sex be mad, 
For Colorado beat em bad! 

The Chicago Tribune, in a leading edito- 
rial, announces: 

A WOMAN SUFFRAGE CATASTROPHE. 

In its discussions of the Woman Suffrage 
folly, the Chicago Tribune has frequently 
maintained that the most satisfactory and 
practical method of settling the question of 
its adoption would be to submit it to a di- 
rect vote of the people. The experiment has 
been tried in Colorado, and the result is 
that Woman Suffrage in that State is as 
overwhelmingly defeated as was Mukhtar 
Pasha in Armenia the other day. It is 
routed, horse, foot, and petticoats. The 
people of Colorado, by a vote of over two 
to one, have decided that they do not want 
it and will not have it, and have been so 
emphatic in their declaration that it is 
doubtful whether they will ever elect anoth- 
er Legislature that will authorize a vote 
upon the question of Suffrage. The battle 
was not fought without a vigorous cam- 
paign. For weeks before the day of the 
election, the Woman Suffragists tramped all 
over the State. Massachusetts sent out a 
raft of colporteurs in pants and pantalettes, 
with Saratoga trunks and bandboxes, with 
bustles and without them, headed by Mr. 
Blackwell, who pays Lucy Stone’s millinery 
bills. They flooded the State with docu- 
ments and tracts. They stumped the State, 
and their voices were heard in corner grocer- 
ies,lyceums, in churches, and in public halls. 
The Pueblo Chieftain does not hesitate to 
say that they subsidized many of the news- 
papers. The people listened to them quiet- 
ly and decorously, and then went and voted 
against them, and squelched their hobby so 
thoroughly that it has gone to grass in Col- 
orado as unfit for further riding. 

Mr. Blackwell, the standard-bearer of 
Woman Suffrage, has been reviewing the 
contest in the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, and seeks 
to point out the causes of the defeat. He 
finds that the intelligent American voters 
were in favor of Suffrage all the time, and 
voted for it, and instances the new towns 
of Greeley and Longmont, inhabited main- 
ly by thrifty Americans, which gave a ma- 
jority for it. The foreigners, however, 
were “‘forninst” the right of American wo- 
men to vote. Mr. Blackwell says that the 
foreign-born miners voted against them. He 
adds in a plaintive way that ninety-five per 
cent of the colored men voted against them, 
which goes to show that the colored man in 
Colorado has a large degree of good sense. 
There is evidently no color line in Colorado, 
since ninety per cent of the Southerners 
voted the same way as the colored men. 
Mr. Blackwell finds furthermore that ‘‘the 
entire saloon and brothel interests; Catholic 
and Protestant bigots, led by Bishop Ma- 
chebceuf and the Rev. Bliss, who preached 
aguinst it; the very young men who think 
women don’t know enough to vote; and 
several thousand Mexicans, most of whom 
can neither read nor speak our language, 
who plow with a forked stick and live in a 
semi-barbarous fashion,” all voted against 
Woman Suffrage. If his statements are 
true, they will be accepted by the large ma- 
jority of people as conclusive evidence that 
the good sense and intelligence of the new 
State are confined almost tara | to the 
miners, colored men, Southerners, Mexican 

reasers, and that large class whom Mr. 
lackwell intemperately and angrily styles 
“Protestant and Catholic bigots.” Mr. 
Blackwell says that the Americans who 
voted for Suffrage were intelligent and thrif- 





ty, and lived in Greeley, Longmont, and 
other new places. It is somewhat notorious 
that these new places were colonized by 
people from Massachusetts, who carried 
with them those peculiar ideas and notions 
for which Massachusetts has made herself 
very unpleasant reputation. From these 
premises, Mr. Blackwell arrives at the gen- 
eral conclusion that the defeat of Woman 
Suffrage in Colorado is due to the opposi- 
tion of the radicalism of a new State. There 
is undoubtedly a great deal of truth in hig 
deduction, but why does he not follow up 
his deductions to a complete result? If he 
were not as blind as a bat, he would find 
that while the Western States, which are 
radical and progressive, oppose Woman 
Suffrage, the Eastern States, which are con- 
servative, also oppose it. In other words, 
the very young fellows of the West ‘‘who 
think women don’t know enough to vote,” 
as Mr. Blackwell says, and the very old 
fellows of the East who know that women 
ought not to vote, have the same opinion, 
These two classes, combined with Miners, 
Greasers, Colored men, Southerners, and 
‘Protestants and Catholic bigots,” make up 
about the entire male population of the 
United States. If Mr. Blackwell, therefore, 
had the opportunity to submit the question 
of adopting Woman Suffrage to a popular 
vote iu the United States, he would have 
the consolation of ascertaining that nine- 
tenths of the population would vote it down. 
If Mr. Blackwell were not an adamantine 
bigot, he would have discovered before this 
that he is a nuisance. If he is simply seek- 
ing public notoriety, he can find quite 
enough of it, staying at home fighting his 
taxes because Lucy Stone can’t vote. The 
people don’t want Woman Suffrage, and 
won't have it. The men don’t want it, and 
the women don’t want it. Even colored 
men and greasers will have nothing to do 
with it, and what a greaser don’t want isn’t 
fit for a white man or woman anyway. 

A cause which is only assailed by such 
weapons as these, is sure to triumph. 


~ SPECIAL NOTICES, 


The New England Women’s Club will 
hold a social reception in their parlors on the evening 
of Nov. 5, from 7 to 10 o’clock, It will be the open- 
ing meeting of the Club. 

















Wanted,—A situation by a woman accustomed 
to painting railroad car panels, baby carriages, &c. 
She is very proficient in this business. Or she would 
take housekeepiog for the winter. She is practical, 
and has business ability. Inquire at this office. 

3bw4t 


A Young Lady whoisa good penman with a 
good English and musical education, would like a po- 
sition as Copyist or Amanuensis. 

Address A. B. C., care WomAN’s JOURNAL, Boston, 
or enquire at this office. 4w44 


Ladies’ Purchase Agency.—Tuis AGency 
has been established for the convenience of ladies 
who wish to have some one to call upon to do shop- 
ping errands in Boston. By collecting purchases and 
sending under one express or by mail, and by saving 
the expense of visits to the city, it is intended to 
make the use of the agency an economy as well as a 
convenience. For particulars as to charges, etc., ad- 
dress MISS C. J. KELLY, 11 Hamilton Place. Miss 
Kelly will attend promptly to all orders, and refers by 

rmission to Mrs. A. Hemenway, Mrs. Robert B. 

torer. Mrs. R. W. Emerson, Mrs. C. P. Bowditch, 
Mrs. W. H. Forbes, and others. 

The Moral Education Association will 
hold meetings during the month of November, as 
follows: 

On Saturday, Nov. 10, 3p. m., at 130 West Brookline 
St, Miss May Chapman will speak. Subject: ‘The 
Present Age.” 

On Saturday, Nov. 17, 3p. ™., at 40 Union Park. 
Dr. A. B. Haynes will speak. Subject: ‘Prenatal 
Influences.” 

On Saturday, Nov. 24,3 rp. m., at 24 Worcester Si., 
Rev. Elizabeth E. Bruce will speak. Subject: ‘“Steal- 
ing.”’ 

To these meetings all are welcome. 








The University of Wisconsin offers to 
young women a collegiate education in its classical 
and scientific courses, on terms of equality with young 
men, and at an expense much below that of Eastern 
institutions. Apply fora catalogue to John Bascom, 
President, Madison, Wisconsin. 6m31 


Harvard University Examinations for 
Women, Cambridge, Mass., June, 1878. For in- 
formation, address Secretary of Woman’s Education 
Association, 114 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. ante 
w42 


"MEDICAL REGISTER. | 
Elizabeth Abbott Carleton, 


M.D. 
30 Union Park, Boston. 


Formerly Physician to the North End Mission 

ome. 

Late Lecturer in the Obstetrical College for Wo- 
men, London, England. 

Office hours—until 2 o'clock, P. mM. 


Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
681 Tremont Street, Boston, 








has had a long and successful practice in Diseases of 
Women and Children. 

Treats Tumors mildly and successfully. 

Office hours from 8 to 9 Pp. m., and 2 to 4 P. M. _ 





Harriet Clisby, M. D. 
28 Montgomery St., Doston. 


Office hours from 9 to 11 a. m. 








Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Office hours from 10 a. mM. to 5 Pp. M., daily. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 


Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Office hours from 11 to 2p. mM. 








~ BUSINESS NOTICES. 
RE MOV AL. 


Elizabeth C. Keller, M. D. 


—_ y 
Physician and Surgeon, 
Formerly Resident Physician of the New England 
Hospital for Women and Children, Codman Avenue, 
Boston, has RemoveD her residence and office to the 
Corner of Green and Lamartine Streets. 
6m18 Jamaica Plain Mass. 
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